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PAULINE ELEMENTS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 7 _ 


I. A Stupy or JOHN i-iv 
By B. W. Bacon, Yale University 

In his justly esteemed The Fourth Gospel; Its Purpose and 
Theology (1906) Professor E. F. Scott, now of Union Semi- 
nary, New York, finds “ three main influences everywhere trace- 
able” in it. These he designates “the Synoptic tradition, the 
writings of Paul, the Alexandrian philosophy.” * It is with the 
second of these alone that we are now concerned; for other 
critics of equal acumen are less disposed than Scott to admit this 
degree of Pauline influence, and Scott himself sees but little in 
the way of verbal affinity. Dependence on Pauline thought ap- 
pears, he maintains, in particular verses and passages where the 
reminiscence “ though for the most part vague and inconclusive ” 
is often unmistakable, and in the latter class he adduces Jn. 
6: 29 as a good example. The logion “ This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent” seems to Scott to 
“sum up Paul’s teaching on faith and works in a kind of epi- 
gram.” The three sayings in Jn. 8: 33-39, “ Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin;” “ The servant abideth not in 
the house forever, but the Son abideth forever;” “If the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed;” have, as Scott 
conceives, “each its almost verbal parallel in the epistles (cf. 
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Rom. 6: 16-23; Gal. 4: 30; 5: 1).” But he justly refuses to 
make “such instances of separate Pauline thoughts reappearing 
in the Gospel” his chief argument, though he thinks they “ might 
easily be multiplied.” To him the point of real importance is 
that “ for almost all his larger doctrines the evangelist is indebted, 
more or less immediately, to Paul.” 

It is at this point that divergence of critical opinion appears, 
Not that competent judges are not wholly ready to agree that the 
fourth Gospel has in general the same Christological outlook as 
Paul. Even the ancients recognized the profound difference of 
the Hellenistic gospel from its predecessors, realizing perfectly 
that while the Synoptists seek only to set forth the “ bodily 
things” reported in Petrine tradition, the fourth Gospel pre- 
sents “spiritual things” belonging to the invisible and eternal 
Christ of Paul. Moderns also appreciate this difference, and 
realize further that for the Pauline churches of the Greek-speak- 
ing world the Synoptic tradition would soon begin to appear 
intolerably meagre and inadequate. For Paul the story of Jesus 
was a mere earthly episode between the zons of spiritual life 
before and after the incarnation of the eternal Wisdom of God. 
How is it conceivable that the Pauline churches should remain 
permanently content with gospels which have not a trace of the 
doctrine of pre-existence or incarnation, but offer only the con- 
ception of a prophet-messiah, raised up from among his brethren 
to bring them redemption? Synoptic Christology does indeed 
make Jesus a Christ predesignate by the divine foreknowledge 
(in the two later Synoptists even miraculously born) ; but, even 
after his highest exaltation by martyrdom to the divine throne 
from whence he is shortly to return, he is still, for Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, only a glorified man. Synoptic Christology 
knows indeed a Son of Man who is greater than Elijah and 
Moses, the men who had previously been “ glorified ” in Paradise 
and who were expected to return with him as his “ witnesses.” 
But this is not the Johannine Son of Man. In Synoptic Chris- 
tology Jesus is “taken up” after the same manner as Moses and 
Elijah, and is destined so to return for dominion over a reno- 
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God, the divine-human Son of Man of Jn. I: 45-51, inter- 
mediary between earth and heaven. 

There is no incarnation doctrine in all Synoptic literature. 
There is no pre-existence. There is no sharing in the nature 
and life of God. Jesus does not come forth from God and re- 
turn to God. He comes forth from Israel and returns to Israel. 
Save for the fact that no Jew ever dreamed of regarding the 
glorified Enoch, or the glorified Elijah, or the glorified Moses 
as a “ god” the Synoptic conception of a Jesus glorified through 
martyrdom and “taken up” to sit at the right hand of God 
until the day of the redemption of Israel would be strictly an 
‘apotheosis ’ doctrine; for all these redeemers of Israel were held 
to have achieved exactly that form of immortality which the 
Greek ascribed to a 9e0s. And of such “ gods many and lords 
many” there was no lack in the Hellenistic world. As Baur 
justly said, the Christology of the Synoptists is (in Greek termi- 
nology) an ‘apotheosis’ doctrine, that of the fourth Gospel is 
an ‘incarnation’ doctrine. To consider no more than the Chris- 
tology of the Synoptic gospels, how can it be imagined that the 
Pauline churches would remain satisfied without embodying an 
incarnation doctrine in their form of the story? 

Professor Scott adduces among the cardinal doctrines of Paul 
for which the fourth Gospel finds the necessary place not afforded 
by the Synoptists “ several aspects of the Saviour’s work, Life, 
the Holy Spirit, union with Christ, the Lord’s return to his 
people.” We might add many more, such as the Atonement 
doctrine, barely touched upon in Matthew and Mark, excluded 
by the authentic Luke but surely central in Paul. We might add 
its partly Hellenized eschatology, reminding our readers how 
John cancels the doom of Jerusalem from the last words of Jesus, 
and substitutes a farewell discourse whose first words gently 
dismiss all the dreams of the apocalyptists about ‘heavenly 
abodes’ with a kindly “ If it were not so I would have told you.” 
The evangelist then goes on to tell of Jesus’ promise of a mutual 
indwelling of the believer with the Father and the Son, and closes 


Gat earth. But this is not the Johannine messenger from 
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with a more than Pauline benediction of eternal peace. Indeed 
there is no lack of “ spiritual things” in the fourth Gospel which 
if actually current in the teaching of the Greek-speaking churches 
founded by Paul about the Aegean would have made it unthink- 
able that they should not find a means of embodying them in 
that form of the tradition of the “sayings and doings of the 
Lord” by which their catechumens were taught. 

The difficulty is not in finding themes absolutely indispensable 
to a Pauline type of Christianity, absent from Synoptic teaching, 
yet common to the Pauline Epistles and the fourth Gospel. The 
difficulty with the supposition that the evangelist is ‘ indebted,” 
however mediately, to Paul is threefold. First, there is no ac- 
knowledgment of anything of the kind either in the Gospel or the 
connected Epistles of John. Second, the amount of verbal simi- 
larity is surprisingly small and the nature of the dependence 
quite different from what we should expect if Paulinism were 
the sole root. Third, all the more recent enquiry into the origins 
of the “‘ Johannine ”’ type of religious teaching tend to connect it 
not so much with Ephesus and the “churches of Asia” as with 
the mysticism of Syria revealed in the literature of Syriac and 
Aramaic-speaking sects. The question arises whether the coin- 
cidences between Paul and the fourth evangelist may not be due 
in much larger degree than has hitherto been suspected to a com- 
mon element of early Hellenistic-Christian mysticism on which 
both Paul and the Ephesian gospel are dependent. 

The fourth evangelist certainly knew Paul and revered him. 
In attempting to rewrite the evangelic teaching of the Synoptics 
he does not avail himself of the method of the epistle, so popular 
at the time, nor does he use the method of comment on the cur- 
rent gospels, or of combination, such as we find in the contem- 
porary Gospel according to Peter, and to a less extent in the later 
Synoptists. He obviously believes himself to have access to a 
form of early tradition that goes behind Paul and is often in- 
dependent of Synoptic story. Indeed he lays very great stress 
upon this possession of first-hand witness with vehement asser- 
tion of its reliability (19: 35). 
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To what extent can we give credence to this obviously sincere 
belief? The fourth Gospel is admittedly late. It belongs by 
general consent of ancient and modern witnesses not earlier than 
the closing years of the first century. Was its material then 
really old, as its writer supposes? Has it behind it a long history 
of separate and obscure development, as we are beginning to 
learn concerning the other gospels? At least the day is gone by 

_ when this gospel could be compared to the coat woven in one 
piece because of its alleged unity of composition. The alleged 
unity has proved illusive. Underneath a surface unity of style 
and vocabulary there lie superabundant evidences of recasting 
and rearrangement of material. Just as certainly as even the 

most conservative of critics maintain that the Appendix (ch. 21) 

or at least its closing verses (21: 24f) are from a hand other 
than that of the evangelist, it can also be maintained that the 
evidences of reconstruction extend to the main substance of the 
gospel. The fourth Gospel, like all its predecessors, is built of 
fragments of older masonry. The only question is to what ex- 
tent we may still be able to trace something of the process of con- 
struction. 

A Pauline element, if such there be in the fourth Gospel, should 

be the easiest to extricate, both because of our knowledge of 
Paul and from the broad contrast between the distinctive notes 

_of Paulinism and those of the Synoptists. It so happens that in 

a of the clearest instances of that displacement of material 
now generally admitted to have occurred at some period in the 

Pree sin of ‘ Johannine ’ tradition the Pauline coloration is at 
its maximum. - Displacement is to Moffatt’s mind so clearly indi- 
cated in the account of a rivalry between the disciples of John and 
those of Jesus in Jn. 3 : 22-30 that he boldly prints this paragraph 
between 2: 12 and 13 in his New Translation of the New Testa- 
ment (1913). With equal boldness he adopts the very ill attested 
reading 6 motu instead of 4 9vpa in 10: 7 to avoid the difficulty 
long felt by scholars in the awkward blending of the two parables 
of the Good Shepherd and the Door of the Sheepfold, a difficulty 
which others had attempted to overcome by the theory of dis- 
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placement. We may properly make the former of these two con- 
spicuous instances the subject of our present enquiry, aiming to 
see if any real relation subsists between their very marked affinity 
with the Pauline teaching and environment, and their peculiar 
connection with their present context. We shall confine our- 
selves for the present to the alleged transposition of Jn. 3: 22-30, 
reserving for later treatment the blended parables of Door and 
Shepherd. 
Prof. Moffatt is quite justified in seeking a connection for the 
_ geographical datum of 3:22 somewhere in Galilee. One does 
not go from Jerusalem (the scene of 2: 13—3: 21) “into the 
land of Judaea ” tHv lovdalay yfjv), any more than from Jeru- 
salem to “the other side of the Sea of Galilee” (6:1). Stu- 
dents of the Gospel from pre-reformation times have sought a 
remedy in the latter case by transposing chapters 5 and 6, though 
Moffatt contents himself with inserting 7: 15-24 before 6: 1 
Here too is an acknowledged structural fault. 

But to return to 3:22. Certainly the story of rival ministries 
between Jesus’ disciples and John’s in 3:22ff continues the 
theme of “ The Witness of John” in 1: Ig—2: 11; for the latter 
is a hexaemeron of the transfer of the Baptist’s following at the 
instance of their master to the new allegiance. The story of the 
transfer concludes: “ This beginning of his signs Jesus performed 
at Cana of Galilee, making manifest his glory, and his disciples 
believed on him.” The story of the rival ministries begins: 
“ After these things Jesus and his disciples came into the land of 
Judaea, and he tarried with them there and baptized, but John was 
baptizing in Aenon near to Salim (near Shechem in central 
Samaria) because there was much water there.” It continues 
with an account of how Jesus overcame the tendency to rivalry 
by returning through Samaria to Galilee, where he could expect 
no more than a half-hearted reception from his fellow-country- 
men (4: 43-45). The situation of the “ beginning of miracles ” 
is then resumed in 4: 46, “ He came thus again to Cana of Gali- 
lee, where he made the water wine.” Cana, according to 21: 2, 
is the home of Nathaniel, the disciple peculiar to to this gospel. 
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One would suppose that the geographical outline thus adjusted 
to the story: (1) a winning of the body of John’s disciples at 
Bethany beyond Jordan and in Cana, (2) a ministry of John and 
Jesus simultaneously, the one in Samaria, the other in Judaea, (3) 
a ministry in Galilee resuming at Cana, would make it obvious 
that “Cana” of 2:11, not “ Capernaum” of 2:12, is the real 
point of attachment for the section marked (2) above. For rea- 
sons not explained Moffatt prefers to find a location for it after 
2:12. In reality 2:12 has no connection save that of a forced 
juxtaposition with either (1), (2) or (3). Its only function is to 
supply a geographical setting for the Synoptic story of the Purg- 
ing of the Temple introduced in 2: 13-22, thus making the start- 
ing point for the journey to Jerusalem the same which was related 
in the Synoptic Gospels. To this Synoptic story is appended the 
Dialogue with Nicodemus extending to 3:21. These two sec- 
tions, the one Synoptic, the other (as we shall see) Pauline, are 
thus interpolated, not, of course, by transcribers of the text, but 
by the evangelist himself, between sections (1) and (2), which 
otherwise would run continuously. The curious geographical 
infelicity of 3:22 is thus explained. It is a simple result of the 
interjecting of the new material without sufficient correction of 
the old. Our present concern is with this added material of Jn. 
2: 12—3: 21 and its relation to the earlier context. 

The addition manifestly consists of two parts, (a) a story of 
the Purging of the Temple paralleling the Synoptists but of in- 
dependent form; (b) a dialogue of the type characteristic of the 
Hellenistic gospel. Concerning (a) we need speak but briefly 
since it has no special relation to the teaching of Paul. 

(a) The strange position given to the Synoptic story by our 
Ephesian evangelist may be partly due to his desire thus to obtain 
a dating for the public ministry corresponding to the synchronisms 
of Luke in Lk. 3: 1f. To correct the Lukan chronology seems to 
have been a part of the fourth evangelist’s purpose, and the syn- 
chronism between the founding of Herod’s temple and the age he 
gives to Jesus at the beginning of his ministry may have played 

2A single exception is hereafter to be noted. 
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a part in causing him to introduce the story at this (historically 
incredible) point. Far more important, however, must have been 
the consideration that, thus placed, the story makes Jesus offset 
the manifestation of his glory to the group of intimates at Cana 
of Galilee with a general and public self-manifestation to Israel 
as a whole at the Passover in Jerusalem, before his self-declara- 
tion in Samaria (4:39-42). Those familiar with Balden- 
_ sperger’s demonstration of the part played in primitive Christian 
apologetic by the desire to show that the appearance of the Mes- 
_siah in obscure Galilee was no obstacle to Christian claims,’ and 
who also recall how all but one of the principal scenes of the 
; fourth Gospel are laid in Jerusalem, will appreciate the importance 
= the Ephesian evangelist of such an offset. Without it we 
should have as a preliminary to Synoptic story only the account 
of an obscure beginning of the ministry among a group of dis- 
ciples won from John, followed by a rivalry between the two 
groups in Judaea and Samaria, and the final disappearance of 
_ John’s work in Samaria before the superior success of Jesus. 
With it the opening scene of the public ministry requires no such 
apologetic as Mt. 4: 12-16. It becomes a formal self-declaration 
of Jesus to all Israel at the temple in Jerusalem, the center of their 
religious life. This meets the ancient idea of fitness better than 
_ Luke’s transposition of the Story of Rejection in Nazareth (Lk. 
4: 16-30; cf. Mk. 6: 1-6). 
It is true that this first of the five occasions on which in the 
fourth Gospel Jesus formally presents himself in the temple to all 
Israel at its great festivals, Passover (2:13), Pentecost (5:1), 
Tabernacles (7:14), Dedication (10:22), and finally the fatal 
Passover (12: 12-16), seems to lack its appropriate “ sign.” 
Not so, however, in the intention of the evangelist. More con- 
_vincing must it seem to the reader of the Gospel than even 'the 
: successive miracles of the lame made to walk (5: 8f), the blind to 
see (Q: I-7), or even the dead to rise (11: 41-44)—miracles for 
= only the testimony of others was available—to be able to 
observe for himself the fulfilment of the prophetic word of Jesus 
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(12:40) and Luke (11: 30) anticipate our evangelist in making 
this logion the “ sign of the Son of Man.” The utterance had 
been enigmatic and unintelligible to those who had first heard it, 
and had only disclosed its inner meaning as the event itself 
brought fulfilment; but to those familiar with the event what 
evidence could be more convincing? The logion “ Destroy this 
temple and I will raise it up in three days” was of undisputed 
authenticity. It had been made the ground of the indictment of 
Jesus. Our evangelist admits that the disciples themselves had 
not at first understood its hidden meaning. Now the reader him- 
self may share their conviction of the more than human foresight 
a their Master. His prophecy had come true. The summing 
up reveals the expected effect. The story closes with a parallel 
to the statement of the effect of the miracle at Cana: ‘‘ When, 
therefore, he was raised from the dead his disciples remembered 
that he had said this, and they believed the scripture (ver. 17, 
‘The zeal of thine house hath consumed me’), and the word 
which Jesus had said.” 

But the arrangement which inserts this second conviction of 
the disciples at Jerusalem, after they had already been fully con- 
vinced at Bethany beyond Jordan and in Galilee, is not consonant 
with the basic material. Not only have we this super-conviction 
‘upon conviction, but the theme itself of the resurrection as the 
‘sign of the Son of Man’ is differently employed in the discourse 
of chapter 6. 

The theme appears in all three Synoptists, but differently con- 
strued. In Mk. 8: 11-21 “no sign” is vouchsafed to the evil 
generation. In Mt. 12: 38-40 the sign is construed as here. 
Jesus meets the demand for a sign by the offer of “ the sign of 
Jonah,” which Matthew construes to mean the return of Jonah 
“after three days” from the whale’s belly. It was a riddling 
prophecy of the resurrection. In Lk. 11: 16, 29f Jesus meets the 
same demand with the same answer. Here, however, the evan- 
gelist construes the ‘sign of Jonah’ to be Jonah in person. 


“ Like as Jonah (without a miracle) was a sign to the Ninevites, 


_ concerning “the temple of his body.” Indeed both Matthew 
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so shall the Son of Man be to this generation.” Jn. 6: 30-51 


follows the Lukan construction of the incident. Jesus meets the 
demand for a sign by offering his own person. This is in asso- 
ciation, as in Mk. 8: 11-21, with the miracle of the loaves. The 
sign of the Son of Man is still the resurrection, but in 6: 30-51 
the three days in the tomb play no part. Jesus gives himself for 
the life of the world. He that (metaphorically) eats his flesh and 
drinks his blood has everlasting life, and the Christ will raise him 
up at the last day (6:54). It is hardly needful to point out that 
_ the same writer is not likely to have introduced both the Matthean 
and the Lukan construction of the theme in Jn. 2: 18-22 and 
6: 30-51 respectively. 
- (b) The Dialogue with Nicodemus, attached to the incident of 
the Purging of the Temple by the stage-setting of 2: 23-25, forms 
the second element of the interpolation, that which has more im- 
portance for us as showing the influence of Paul. It falls into 
two parts divided by Jesus’ expression of surprise at Nicodemus’ 
inability to understand “ earthly things ” and the utterance there- 
upon of “heavenly things.” In 3:1-11 Jesus vainly tries to 
_ bring this “ teacher of Israel” to an appreciation of the doctrine 
of the new birth by water and the Spirit. In verses 12-21 he 
declares it the mission of “the Son of Man” sent forth from 
_ heaven to be “lifted up, as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, that everyone that believeth may in him have eternal 
life.” In these two utterances to Nicodemus our evangelist en- 
shrines the whole message of Jesus as a doctrine of the two sacra- 
ments of water and blood. A closing word (16-21) declares in 
the most moving words of the New Testament that this martyr 
death of the Son is the supreme demonstration of God’s love for 
the sinful world. At the same time the sending itself is a sen- 
tence of judgment upon the callous and unbelieving. Evil doers 
bring judgment upon themselves when they reject the light of this 
divine message of love, those that do the truth come to the light 
and are justified and saved by it. Others also may have inter- 
preted baptism as a new birth from the Spirit, but Paul, and 
only Paul, is the first interpreter of “the word of the cross” in 
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any such sense as this. The combination of the two as the es- 
sence of the Gospel message is unaccountable apart from Paul.* 

Readers of the Epistle to the Romans cannot very well miss the 
fact that the outstanding and typical doctrines of Paul are two: 
Justification by faith in the crucified Son of God, and Life in the 
Spirit, or Sanctification by the indwelling Spirit of Jesus. In the 
logic of Paul’s great exposition of his “ gospel” of grace justifi- 
cation naturally comes first, after that life in the Spirit. But 
other occasions bring about a different order, as when the ex- 
position starts from the two sacraments of the Church. There 
the treatment of baptism naturally precedes, this being prerequisite 
tothe supper. Baptism is interpreted by Paul as the rite of adop- 
tion by which the justified believer is endowed with the Spirit, and 
thenceforth lives in and by it, manifesting the ‘ gifts’ both out- 
wardly and inwardly as ‘ earnests’ of the life of glory hereafter. 
Converts are baptized into Christ by descending into the waters of 
baptism as Israel was “‘ baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea,” because the Spirit hangs over them as they ascend from the 
“burial” of the water as the pillar of cloud hung over those who 
followed Moses through the wilderness. In this renewed life of 
the Spirit Christians find a God-given power giving them a previ- 
ously unattainable victory over both sin and death. Such is 
Paul’s doctrine of the “ new birth.” It is a birth from water and 
the Spirit, a birth from above, making possible that which the 
law could not do in that it was weak through the flesh. 

Still more distinctive and characteristic is Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith in the saving blood of the cross. No other 
writers of the New Testament save Paul and those who draw 
from Paul venture upon the amazing paradox of his interpretation 
of the tragedy of Calvary as a proof of the love of God. Accord- 
ing to the soteriology of Luke sinners are saved in spite of the 
cross. It has not even any other need to be, save that it had been 
predicted by the prophets. With few exceptions this is the gen- 
eral attitude of the Synoptic writers. Paul and Jn. 3: 16-18 

4 See the present writer’s article, “ Reflections of Ritual in Paul,” Harvard 
Theological Review, VIII, 4 (Oct., 1915). 
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insist that “God commendeth his own love toward us in that 


while we were yet sinners Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:8), for 
“God set him forth in his blood to be a propitiation through 
faith, that He might be Himself just and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus”” (Rom. 3:24f). On these two inter- 
pretations of baptism and the supper, interpretations which en- 
abled Paul to speak of Jesus as “ he that loved me and gave him- 
self for me,” hang all the tenets of Pauline theology. This is 
commonly recognized by students of Paulinism. What is not 
recognized is that in the Dialogue with Nicodemus these two 
fundamental doctrines of Paulinism take the place which in Mat- 
thew is occupied by the Sermon on the Mount. 

Again, all the Synoptists, to greater or less extent, deal with 
the problem of the relation of the new Way to Judaism. Some 
treatment of the question was indispensable for an institution just 
coming to birth out of the Synagogue. In Mark, the least con- 
cerned with it, the problem is treated in the group of anecdotes 
which follows the setting out on the “ way of the cross.” The 
group centers on the story of the Rich Enquirer, who asks what 
he shall do “ to inherit eternal life.” Jesus’ answer implies that 
eternal life is not a reward of merit bestowed for the fulfilment of 
written precepts (the “ righteousness of scribes and Pharisees ’’), 
but opens at the end of the way of self-renunciation and the cross. 
Matthew and Luke use the sermon on the Righteousness of Sons 
(Q) as the equivalent of this teaching. Imitation of Him who 
alone is “good” is the morality of true religion, not mere fol- 
lowing of the precepts of those “of old time.” In the fourth 
Gospel we have neither Rich Enquirer (though the Nicodemus 
of Talmudic literature is the man of the age supremely noted for 
his riches), nor Sermon on the Mount, but the same issue is met. 
The “ grace and truth” which came through Jesus Christ are 
expressed in more distinctively Pauline form than anywhere out- 
side of Paul’s own letters by the dialogue we have just analyzed. 
The “ teacher of Israel ” who comes by night to enquire of Jesus, 
but cannot take in the answer that only new birth “ by water and 
the Spirit ” gives entrance into the kingdom of God, he who must 
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be told of the lifting up of the Redeemer on the cross “ as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness” that believers who take | 
this as the token of God’s love may be saved, while unbelievers — 
perish in self-chosen darkness, has traits which remind of the 
rich Pharisee’s request (for the Synoptic enquirer represents the — 
typical Pharisee) ; but Nicodemus represents far more. Nico- — 
demus speaks as the representative of Jewish religion, exactly as 
Jesus in the same dialogue speaks as the representative (cf. ver. 
11, “ We speak” etc.) of the church (a Pauline church) with its 
two sacraments of water and blood. 

But apposite as the paragraph is to the general purpose of the | 
Ephesian evangelist, and couched in phraseology closely re-— 
sembling Paul’s, we find here the same incompatibility with the 
assumed situation as in the paragraph which precedes. First of 
all the assumed situation of the editorial verses 2: 23-25 antici- 
pates. “‘ Beholding the signs which he did” (ver. 23) assumes | 
as already past things which have yet to be related. The same 
is true of the beginning of the dialogue (3: 1f), where Nicodemus | 
not only refers to the “ signs’ but visits Jesus by night, doubtless 
through fear of the Jews (cf. 19:38f). But the Jews as yet 
have given no occasion for concealment. Again, Jesus’ complaint — 
that the Jews have rejected the message of the gospel in 3: II is 
not only quite unjustified by anything yet related, but flagrantly 
conflicts with ver. 26. Moreover the composer of the dialogue 
surely falls out of the picture when in ver. 13 he makes Jesus 
refer to “ the Son of Man who is in heaven ” (6 dv év 7@ ovpav@), 
The infelicity is so obvious that Western transcribers cancel the 
clause. Finally, having thus fallen out of the picture, the evan- 
gelist remains out for the rest of the paragraph. He continues 
to preach the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith in the 
blood of the cross, but with no definable auditors. Nicodemus is 
forgotten and does not reappear until 7: 50. 

These phenomena of anticipation appear continuously through- 
out the whole section from 2:12 to 3:21, which therefore must 
be treated as a whole. Thus viewed it appears clearly as a com- 
piler’s interpolation. The appeal to Jerusalem is borrowed from 
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Synoptic tradition; the dialogue following expounds in Pauline 
terms the distinctive doctrines of Christianity as set forth in its 
two sacraments. Both parts of the interpolation serve a definite 
purpose in relation to the context which it interrupts. The doc- 
trine is that of 19: 31-37 and I John 5: 6-9, a characteristically 
Pauline development. 

The interruption is not accidental, in spite of the only half- 
concealed rough edges at beginning and end, and the irregularities 
in the middle which transcribers only accentuate when they try to 
remove them. Nor does the modern attempt to remedy the dis- 
order by arbitrary transposition achieve a better result. Criti- 
cism must follow a method corresponding to that which differ- 
entiates modern archzological research from the crudities of 
earlier excavation. Formerly excavators thought it necessary to 
destroy or carry away everything above the lowest stratum of the 
ruin investigated. Nowadays the effort is to lay bare all the 
superimposed strata from earliest to most recent, so that the his- 
tory of building and rebuilding may appear from the structure 
itself, with the least possible interference from the excavator. 
The true archzologist does not alter what he finds, but helps it to 
tell its own story. 

The method of the historical critic must be similar. His work 
will approve itself to the student when it makes the document 
he deals with, restored by textual criticism to its most authentic 
form, tell its own story. True, cases are not unknown where 
accidental transposition of the leaves of a manuscript has had to 
be corrected from copies not so affected. But accident is not a 
legitimate appeal. Resort to this is confession that the hypothesis 
assumed in the experiment has issued in failure. Contrariwise, 
when the authentic text, as it stands, is made to speak for itself, 
telling its own story of the ultimate author’s purpose, method, and 
material, the work of the historical and documentary critic has 
attained its end. 

Viewed as a whole the Synoptic and Pauline material inter- 
jected in Jn. 2: 12—3:21 between the two parts of the story of 
transition from the work of John to that of Jesus has a purpose 
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as transparent as the character of the material employed to effect 
it. It resembles the enclosing narrative in that both use the nar- 
rative form as a mere cover for the chief design; and the design 
is to contrast the religion of Christ with insufficient “ teachings of 
baptisms.” The basic material shows Johannine baptism (with 
incidental reference to “‘ the Jews’ manner of purifying”) super- 
seded by the gospel of “the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world.” The superimposed material repeats and re- 
enforces the contrast with special reference to the two institutions 
of Judaism, Temple and Law. It uses Synoptic tradition and 
Pauline doctrine to show the insufficiency of Judaism. 

Consider the course of thought in the basic narrative unencum- 
bered by the interpolation. A pre-Galilean ministry unknown 
elsewhere, with Nathaniel of Cana, equally unknown elsewhere, 
as chief disciple, tells the story of the Baptist’s dismissal of his 
own following to Jesus, who confirms their new allegiance in the 
miracle of Cana. He is here shown as the truly heaven-sent 
Redeemer, who in the symbolism of this “sign” offers them a 
‘bride-gift’ suggestive of the messianic banquet to follow when 
his “hour” is come. The “ purifications” of Johannine and 
Jewish ceremonialism are superseded by the new message of glad 
tidings (1: 19—2:11). There follows the story (3: 22-30) of 
John’s self-abnegating saying to disciples jealous for his waning 
influence. The occasion is dispute with a Jew concerning “ purifi- 
cation.” The solution appears in the account of a Samaritan 
ministry of Jesus in which he offers “living water” in contrast 
with the vaunted virtues of Jacob’s well. This culminates in the 
great teaching of 4: 16-26 that neither in Jerusalem nor on 
Mount Gerizim is that God-appointed, abiding sanctuary to be 
found where all sincere worshippers will find the Father. There- 
upon appear again the disciples, only to be reminded that the 
harvest they are to gather in these ready-ripened fields has been 
sown by others’ labor. What labor can this refer to if not the 
antecedent work of John and John’s disciples here in Samaria? 
The reminder is the generous response of Jesus to the self-ab- 
negating witness of the Baptist, who had dismissed his disciples 
with the parting word, “‘ He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
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- As the lower stratum, accordingly, in this complex building of 
the fourth Gospel, we find prefixed to the Synoptic account of 
“the beginning of the gospel” in Galilee after John’s imprison- 
ment a pre-Galilean, Samaritan (!) ministry, the general theme 
being the superseding of the Baptist’s work, with his own co- 
operation, by the work of Jesus. Cana of Galilee is the geo 
graphic point of departure, Nathaniel the leading disciple. 
Deferring the question why the Hellenistic Gospel should resort 
to this extraordinary pre-gospel describing the transition from 
John’s work to that of Jesus, let us for the present ask only what 
relation is borne to the basic narrative by the superimposed 
stratum which interjects the Purging of the Temple and Dialogue 
with Nicodemus. 

It is not hard to see why the story of the Purging of the Temple 
should seem to a revising editor a suitable addition to the funda- 
mental story of a pre-Galilean Samaritan ministry. Since Syn- 
optic story made the Temple-purging the supreme occasion of 
Jesus’ self-declaration to all Israel at its central shrine, our fourth 
evangelist might well consider it an improvement to interject, 
before Jesus’ self-declaration to the Samaritans and offer there 
of a new and uniyersal shrine, a form of the Synoptic story of the 
Temple-purging which gave the opportunity first to Jerusalem. 
What is less easy to see is the connection between this addition 
and the Dialogue with Nicodemus which follows it. Why this 
superadded summary of Paul’s two fundamental doctrines of Re- 
generation by the Spirit and Justification by Faith in the blood of 
the Cross? The answer to this question involves an apprecia- 
tion of the twofold aspect of the Law, which leads Synoptists and 
fourth evangelist alike to give the reader a twofold treatment of 
the subject of Jesus’ relation to it. 

Philo notes that there were two tables of the Law relating 
respectively to Godward and manward duties. Moderns recog- 
nize a difference between the sacerdotal, or “ priestly ” element of 
the Pentateuch and the prophetic, or general. The “Law of 
Holiness,” its priestly nucleus, is rooted in the principle of taboo. 
It provides for the “ separation” of Israel as a “ holy” people 
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In concentric circles they encompass the divine “ dwelling,” priests 
within, then Levites, then the people that are ceremonially “ pure.” 
Ablutions and laws of abstinence make it practicable for them 
to dwell unharmed in the presence of everlasting burnings. True, 
both prophets and psalmists protest that purity “ of heart,” that is, 
inward or moral purity, is sufficient for access to the “ face of 
God.” To the question, “ Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle, 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill? ” the psalmist replies: “‘ He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart, that hath not lifted up his soul 
(pledged his life) to vanity (a pagan god) nor sworn deceit- 
fully.” Inward purity will suffice. But Judaism as a whole had 
not advanced to this point in the period of the New Testament. 
The clinging of conservatives even within the pale of the primitive 
Church to the superiority of religious caste conferred upon them 
by Mosaic taboos, their horror of contracting “ defilement ” by 
contact with “ sinners of the Gentiles,’ was the stone of stumbling 
which would surely have wrecked the Church had it not been for 
the mingled firmness and tact of Paul. This mystical function of 
the Law as a safeguard for the “ purity ” of the chosen people re- 
ceives accordingly in Mk. 7: 1-23 entirely separate treatment from 
that accorded its ethical function as the rule of life in Mk. 2: 1— 
3:6. Here the authority of Moses is shown to be superseded by 
that of Jesus. The same is true of the fourth Gospel, where (as 
was shown in a recent number of The Hibbert Journal) * the 
dialogue on Jesus’ breach of the Sabbath (ch. 5) deals with this 
ethical aspect of the Law. Moderns naturally look at the matter 
from the point of view of the Pauline Epistles, where issue is 
taken with the Law as a moral code for individual conduct. This 
is the point of view of the Synagogue rabbi. Priest and San- 
hedrist have a mystical conception of the Law as the one revealed 
mode of approach to God in “ purity.” Save in his defence of 
“the liberty which we have in Christ ” this aspect of the Law is 
scarcely mentioned by Paul. Yet we have only to look at the 
Book of Acts to see how entirely exceptional was Paul’s stressing 
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of the Gospel as an emancipation from ethical legalism. For the 
Church as a whole the question was simply one of “ purity.” 
Could it be held that God had sufficiently “ purified the hearts ” 
of believing Gentiles “ by faith,’ or should some further food-— 
law be imposed to avoid “ the pollutions of idols ”? 

If we turn back from Paul’s time to that of the first, or Hel- 
lenistic, dispersion, it will be observed that the charge against — 
which Stephen pleads, and which led to his own martyrdom and — 
the driving out of his Hellenistic following, was that he had ' 
“spoken words against this holy place (the temple) and the 
Law.” It does not appear that any of these early Hellenists felt 
the burden of legalism as Paul did, in the sense of a moral re- 
quirement impracticable for sinful flesh. The speech of Stephen 
defends a wider, spiritualizing conception of divine revelation 
against the narrowness of particularistic nationalism. Stephen 
contends that Law and Temple are to be understood in a univer- 
salistic sense. The name “ Alexandrianism” has been applied 
to this wider, Hellenistic interpretation of Old Testament revela- 
tion. But Hellenism had closer contacts with Judaism, and 
equally early, in Samaria. Samaria became the refuge of 
Stephen’s follower Philip, first at the capital city, where he op- 
poses Simon of Gitta, later at Caesarea, where he becomes the 
friend and helper of Paul. It is through Philip in the pre-Gali- 
lean ministry of Jn. 1: 19—4:42 that Nathaniel is brought to 
Jesus. Samaria did indeed become the battle-ground of Chris- 
tianity with Gnosticism, “ Peter and John” according to Acts 
coming for a time to the aid of Philip; but in Justin’s time (140- | 
150 A.D.) it had largely gone over to Gnosticism. Baptism, 
which the Gnostics claimed to take directly from John the Baptist, 
without the intervention of Christianity, was the rite of chief 
importance to Simon, to his great successor Menander of Cap- 
paratea (in Samaria), and to Elxai, the contemporary of our 
evangelist. To the Church, contrariwise, this was only “ the bap- 
tism of water which John preached ”; true baptism must convey 
the “ gifts of the Spirit.” In Paul’s day Ephesus itself had be- 
come the seat of one of these baptizing sects (Acts 19: I-7) ; the _ 
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issue was joined there between them and Paul’s followers on this - 
point, and doubtless on Paul’s doctrine of the cross as well. In 
our own day a remnant of “ Gnostic” (Mandaean) baptists still 
persists on the lower Euphrates, calling themselves “ disciples of 
John” (the Baptist) and bitterly opposing the claims of —_ 
Judaism and Christianity. Their literature exhibits extraordi- 
nary affinities with the fourth Gospel. 

It is with the issue of Jewish particularism, clinging desperately 
to its two institutions of Temple and Law, that the opening 
chapters of the Hellenistic Gospel are concerned. Moreover, on 
both sides of the two interwoven sections, Jn. 2: I-11; 3: 22-30; 
4: 1-42 over against Jn. 2: 12—3: 21, the issues are the same. 

Consider first the basic material. The theme is presented here ~ 
against the background of an alleged pre-Galilean ministry, in _ 
which the Baptist transfers his following to Jesus, while Jesus — 
binds them to himself in a “ manifestation of his glory.” Next 
the two leaders conduct a parallel work, Jesus in Judaea (cf. Lk. 
4:44), John and his disciples in Samaria (Jn. 3: 22-30), until | 
John definitively withdraws, leaving the harvesting of the white 
fields of Shechem to Jesus and his disciples (4: I-42). 

In this pre-gospel, relating to the parallel movements of Jesus — 
and John, “ for John was not yet cast into prison” (3:24), we — 
should not, of course, look for any clear presentation of the 
opposition between the glad tidings of Jesus and the authority 
of Moses, such as forms the subject of ch. 5. As already ex- 
plained Jn. 5 forms part of the received Synoptic tradition, a 
staple element in the story of the Galilean ministry. The nearest 
structural parallel’ to the prefixing of this pre-Galilean ministry 
in the fourth Gospel is the prefixing by our third evangelist of 
two preliminary chapters (Lk. 1-2) which similarly attempt to 
place in true perspective the work of John and Jesus, by the de- 
vice of angelic prediction before birth. As in Lk. 1:17 the 
angel explains that John is to go before the face of Yahweh “in | 
the spirit and power of Elijah,” showing clearly, however, in the 
sequel, the subordination of John to Jesus, so with Jn. I-4, save 
that here the depreciation of John goes much further. He is not 
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in any sense Elijah, much less the Christ (1: 19-28) ; nor has 
his baptism any other function than to reveal the Lamb of God 
who alone really “beareth the sin of the world” (1: 29-34). 
Even in the miracle of Cana, where Jesus by the manifestation 
of his glory confirms the self-revelation he has given of his work 
as the Messenger from heaven or “ Son of Man,” there is no 
explicit setting aside of the Jewish system of “ purity.” Only 
by symbolic utterances and acts is allusion made to Jesus’ coming 
“hour,” and the contrast suggested of the new wine of the 
messianic banquet he will furnish with the water of “ the Jews’ 
manner of purifying.’ The contrast, however, is continued in 
the Baptist’s reference to Jesus as the “ Bridegroom” in 3: 28f, 
and the symbolism leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind of the 
true relation of the Christian idea of approach to God to the 
practices spoken of in similar connection in Mk. 2: 18-22 as 
observances of “ the disciples of John and the Pharisees.” Its 
bearing on the Law as a means of “ purity” necessary for ap- 
proach to God is less apparent than that of the spiritual Temple 
in the dialogue with the Samaritan woman; but the interrelation 
of the two themes becomes sufficiently clear in the light of con- 
temporary issues. As in Stephen’s speech Law and Temple are 
considered as reputed avenues of approach to God. In Jn. 1: 19 
—2:11; 3: 22-30 the blood of Jesus is set forth as the only 
medium of “purity” (cf. I Jn. 1:7). In Jn. 4: 1-42 sacred 
places are set aside in favor of worship “ in spirit.” 

The superimposed section 2: 12—3:21 reénforces the same 
themes, but with closer approximation to Paul. It is of course 
needless to show that the Synoptic story of the Purging of the 
Temple is here used to emphasize the doctrine of the spiritual 
temple. The same doctrine appears frequently in Paul, most 
explicitly in Eph. 2: 17-22, but is by no means original with Paul. 
From Stephen’s speech onward it is the commonplace of Hellen- 
istic universalism. As already shown Jn. 2: 12-22 merely meets 
the claims of Jewish prerogative by a first presentation of it in 
Jerusalem. Less apparent (to the modern conception) is the 
appositeness of the appended dialogue with Nicodemus. 
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Here is felt the need of what to contemporaries would be con- 
veyed by the very name Nicodemus. For Nicodemus was the 
munificent builder of the famous baths for the “ purification ” 
of pilgrims to the temple. Their ineffectual cleansing is the 
subject in an Oxyrhynchus fragment of a dialogue between Jesus 
and Levi the high priest on outward versus inward purification. 
If the distinction be remembered between the mystical function 
of the Law as the divinely ordained rule of “ purity” and its 
function as a rule of conduct, it should not be difficult to ap- 
preciate why the “sign” of the Purging of the Temple leads 
over into a dialogue wherein Nicodemus is taught real “ purifica- 
tion.” It is found in the two principles of Pauline gospel, the 
new birth “ by water and the Spirit,” and justification by faith 
in the blood of the Crucified. Without this comparison of the 
Christian gospel of inward purity and acceptance with God, as 
symbolized in the two sacraments of baptism and the cup, water 
and blood, the intended contrast with Judaism would not have 
_ beencomplete. As it is, Jn. 2: 12—3: 21 forms a unit, offsetting 
the contrast of the pre-gospel between the ministry of Jesus and 
the ministry of John by a corresponding contrast with Jewish 
teaching on Temple and Law as the revealed means of approach 
to God. 

One brief but important paragraph has been purposely left for 
consideration until the last. The paragraph Jn. 3: 31-36, which 
in its present location appears to be a soliloquy of John the Bap- 
tist, is manifestly editorial. For that reason it sheds the more 
revealing light on the material and methods of composition char- 
acteristic of the fourth Gospel. As in the case of the interpolated 
section 2: 12—3: 21 little consideration is shown for the assumed 
situation. Like Nicodemus after ver. 11 the Baptist evaporates 
from off the stage while the sermon continues—for the benefit 
of the reader. A typical example of this method (or lack of 
method) is 12: 44-50, where at the close of the public ministry 
Jesus has “ departed and hid himself.” Here the evangelist has 
even added (37-43) his own reflections on the fulfilment of 
Isaiah’s prediction of Israel’s obduracy, before he appends in 
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12: 44-50 a further utterance of Jesus (without auditors!) sum-— 
marizing the message in general terms. 
In 3: 31-36 the fact that it is really the evangelist himself who 
speaks is made the more apparent by the blending of the two 
strands of thought found respectively in the Baptist’s surrender 
of his completed task (3:22-30) and the dialogue with Nico- 
demus (3: 11-21). The paragraph opens with an inversion of 
the saying of Jesus in Mt. 21: 25 concerning the baptism of John 
as being “ from heaven.” On the contrary, says our evangelist 
in ver. 31f, only “ he who comes from heaven” with a message 
of things which he has “ seen and heard ” there, as described in 
ver, II—13, has such divine authority. John is “ from the earth” 
and speaks according to his origin. This obviously connects _ 
with what the Baptist has just been saying. But 32b-35 re- 
turns to the subject of the rejection of the Redeemer’s witness _ 
(cf. ver. II against ver. 26) and the “ seal”’ of baptism and gift © 
of the Spirit (cf. ver. 5-8). The closing verse (36) repeats the 
warning given in 18-21 of the judgment already passed upon 
the unbeliever, who will not see life, “ but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” This blending of the themes of the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs proves this disconnected supplement the work 
of the evangelist, who has combined them in their present rela- 
tion of contiguity. 

With this ultimate glimpse into the structural method of our 
evangelist we are prepared to cast a backward glance over the 
materials he has put together to effect his purpose. As we have 
already suggested, the opening chapters of the fourth Gospel, 
beginning with the Christological prologue (1: 1-18) and ending 
with the return, after the successful Samaritan ministry, to’ 
“Cana of Galilee where Jesus made the water wine” (4: 46), 
form a pre-gospel structurally similar to Lk. 1-2. It represents a 
greatly advanced stage of the process of adjustment toward “ the 
disciples of John” which we see in its beginnings in the Q sec- | 
tion on Jesus and John (Mt. 11: 2-19—Lk. 7: 18-35). The 
effort appears already in the meagre references of Mark (Mk. 
1: 1-8; 2: 18-22), but is more fully developed in Luke’s two 
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preliminary chapters on the birth of the two religious leaders. 
The removal of the intrusive elements Jn. 2: 12—3: 21 and 31- 
36 makes it clear that the pre-Galilean ministry described in Jn. 
1:19—4:45 has this anti-baptist purpose and motive. The 
dominant position given to the otherwise unknown “ Nathaniel ” 
in the story of the winning of disciples at the baptism of John 
(1: 35-51) and the concentration of attention on “ Cana of Gali- 
lee,” the native place of Nathaniel according to the Appendix 
(21:2), might easily suggest that for this remarkable prefix to 
Synoptic tradition the evangelist is falling back upon a tradition 
of Nathaniel. Whatever his sources they are remote and (at 
least in their present form) highly legendary. The section adapts 
to a doctrinal purpose the Synoptic account of the Call of the 
First Disciples and Beginnings of Jesus’ ministry. 

This doctrinal purpose is also unmistakable. The gospel of 
Jesus is to be set in right relation to the representations of those 
who disparage the claims of Jesus to exalt those of the Baptist. 
But it is a great mistake to think of these “ disciples of John” 
as if they included a mere handful of vanishing sectarians in 
Syria* and Ephesus. Critics should remember that by all the 
early heresiologues the origins of all Gnostic heresy were traced 
to Samaria and its baptizing sects, and these traced their connec- 
tion, or were traced, to the teaching of John the Baptist. All the 
primitive opponents of Gnostic heresy declare both Simon of 
Gitta, the “ magian”’ of Acts 8: 9-23, and his predecessor Do- 
sitheus to have been disciples of John. Simon's greatest suc- 
cessor, Menander of Capparatea, also a Samaritan, was pre- 
eminently a ‘ baptizer.’ Elxai, whose work can be dated early 
in the reign of Trajan, was strictly contemporary with our evan- 
gelist, and had a similar mystical system (originally non-Chris- 
tian) of purification by immersion. Finally the only existing 
survivors of Gnosticism are today the Mandaean “ disciples of 
John,” the closeness of whose religious phraseology to that of 
the fourth Gospel has recently been forced upon critical attention. 


These self-styled “ Gnostics” (Manda d’Haje), who violently 
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reject both Judaiom and Christianity, but practice as their chief 
rite baptism in a symbolical “ Jordan,” remain as witnesses to 
the truth of what the earliest heresiologues assert, viz., that the 
original seat of Gnostic heresy was Samaria, and that John the 
Baptist, whose tomb has been the chief shrine of the city of 
Samaria since Jerome’s day, was its earliest prophet. What 
else, then, was chiefly incumbent on an evangelist whose main 
concern, whether judged by ancient testimony or modern infer- 
ence from the Epistles of John (so-called), was the rectification _ 
of the error of those who preached a redemption “ by water only, 
and not by water and by blood ”’—what else, if not to cut the 
root of Antichrist by showing the true relation between the 
gospel of Jesus and the movement of John? 

For this reason the gospel story is made to begin with a new 
version of “the witness of John” and the dismissal by John of | 
his following to Jesus, first in “ Bethany beyond Jordan” (scene 
of the Elxaite-baptist heresy), later in Samaria (birthplace of 
Gnosticism). For this reason we have a complete recasting of 
the story of the call of the first disciples, beginning with Andrew 
and Peter, but culminating with Philip and Nathaniel, and the 
self-revelation of “the Son of Man.” For this reason Samaria 
appears as the scene of the beginning of Jesus’ work and of his 
self-announcement as the prophet-messiah, founder of the greater 
sanctuary than those of Jerusalem or Gerizim. 

Nor should we feel it strange if a gospel which in its present 
form is surely a product of Ephesus should also show traces of | 
Pauline influence in its latest strata. Violent, no doubt, is the 
superimposition of an adapted version of the Purging of the 
Temple followed by a dialogue on regeneration by the Spirit and 
justification by faith in the crucified Redeemer, upon the back- 
ground of this pre-Galilean ministry of Jesus. Yet not more 
violent than the additions to the Prologue in 1:6-8 and 15. In 
the former of these parentheses John the Baptist comes (to use 
the figure of Wellhausen) “drifting into eternity.” In the 
second there is an intolerable interruption of the connection of | 
ver. 14 with ver. 16. In both the reviser has only borrowed 
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from the later context to enhance the effect. The same is true 
of the interpolation of 2: 12—3: 21, 31-36, save that here the 
evangelist has Synoptic tradition and Pauline preaching to fall 
back upon. He thinks it needful to interpolate between the self- 
manifestation of Jesus to the disciples at Cana and to the Samari- 
tans at Shechem a self-manifestation to all Israel in Jerusalem, 
and, having made the supplement, to present therewith the sacra- 
mental teachings of the Pauline churches in the form of a dia- 
logue showing the blindness of the Jews in the person of Nico- 
demus. His own reflections follow last of all (3: 31-36). 

We do not ask a rearrangement of the material of this late and 
complex Hellenistic gospel. But we do believe that its true 
significance will not be appreciated until its superimposed strata 
appear in their historical relation and the work of the Ephesian 
compiler stands out in relief from the underlying structure, or 
structures, he has adapted to his design. The superimposed ma- 
terial is distinctively Pauline. 


(Part II will appear in the April number) 
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IS THERE PACIFISM IN THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


By Fieminc James, Berkeley Divinity School 


Pacifism today is more than love of peace. All men love peace. — 
What distinguishes the pacifist is his refusal to use war as a 
means to peace. In the Old Testament also we find all men at 
one in their desire for peace and safety. But can we find pacifism 
there? 

Modern pacifism seems to be made up of two elements, a faith 
and an ethical disposition. 

1. The faith may be described negatively as a distrust in the 
effectiveness of war as a means to peace. To the pacifist experi- 
ence shows that war does not create the harmony between nations 
which is necessary to a stable security; it breeds war instead. 
Positively, pacifism expects peace from other agencies. If it = 
religious, it looks to God and is willing to put its trust in what it — 
calls God’s way of love, sincerity, justice. If it leaves religion 
out, it throws itself upon the good in human nature, believing 
that other nations will quickly respond to friendliness and candor. 

2. The ethical disposition may best be called love. The paci- 
fist finds his affections going out to people of other nations. He 
cares for them, desires their welfare. He shrinks from — 
or hating them. A sense of the solidarity of mankind is always 
uppermost in his mind. To be against any particular group is” 
unthinkable. Usually this disposition crystallises into a prin-— 
ciple, a universal ethical imperative. It may be religiously con- 
ceived as the will of God, or simply as in the nature of things. 
In any case, it is final and inexorable. 

If there be pacifism in the Old Testament, therefore, it ought 
to manifest not only the tundamental note of a refusal to employ 
war as a means to peace but also something akin to the two ele- 
ments just described. 

The observant reader cannot fail to notice that the Old Testa-— 
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ment contains two divergent traditions regarding war as a means 
to peace. On the one hand there is the very robust succession of 
those who, when need seemed to arise, used war with a good 
conscience. They begin with Moses, if the later stories of vic- 
tories over Amalek, Sihon and Og have any historical basis. 
They pass over Jordan with Joshua, if Joshua there was; and if 
not with Joshua and not over Jordan, still they come in and take 
parts of the land of Canaan with the sword; they meet us in the 
heroes of the Judges, in Saul, David, Solomon, Ahab and many 
another king, to say nothing of Joab and the commanders. They 
build the wall under Nehemiah. They resist Syria under Judas 
and the other Maccabees. They stain the pages of Josephus with 
bloody exploits which grow ever more frequent until the great 
doom falls. And even after that they can put forth still another 
mighty effort under Hadrian. 

These men not only used war as a means to peace: they took 
pains to make it effective by military preparedness. In the days 
of the Judges, indeed, hasty levies of Yahweh’s people were 
sufficient for the exigencies that arose; but Saul found that he 
must institute a small standing army to cope with the Philistines. 
He took to himself any particularly valiant man and retained him 
in his service. He also fortified certain places as military centers. 
David added the great fortress, Jerusalem, and started out upon 
the policy of foreign alliances which was to play so decisive a 
part in weaker days to come. Solomon introduced chariots and 
horses, concentrated in cities devoted to this arm of the service. 

Such energetic men of war did not lack moral support from the 
leaders of religion; nay, it was sometimes the prophets and priests 
who set them on. Moses, himself a prophet, was reputed to have 
left a legacy of undying war against Amalek. Deborah roused 
Barak to attack Sisera. Samuel, according to the A account, 
anointed Saul to be a military deliverer of Israel, and his name 
is associated with a raid of peculiarly cruel fanaticism against 
Amalek. Ahab received detailed injunctions from a prophet as 
to beginning a battle. And so on down. In the literary proph- 
ets we find passages which revel in the same exaltation of 
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military power, picturing the renewed Israel as irresistible in 
arms. The Chronicler gloats over his recital of past victories 
and shows himself specially partial to any item regarding forti- 
fications. All his good kings build stout defenses. Even Man- ; 
asseh, after his conversion, does the same, possibly as an ex-— 
hibition of belated grace. Psalm 2 and Psalm 18 are but two 
among other Psalms which delight in fancies of heathen trampled 
as mire in the streets or smashed like crockery with a piece of 
gas-pipe. And the Book of Maccabees may be cited as a final | 
witness that military heroism, coupled with fort-building, alliances 
and any other device that an astute generalship might employ, | 
could rouse enthusiastic approval in religious circles of Israel. 

Thus much for the first tradition. It is too well known to be 
dwelt upon at length. Indeed, it represents to most persons the > 
totality of the Old Testament teaching in this field, and even the 
clergy often speak loosely of Yahweh as a God of war and let 
it go at that. But there is also the second tradition which holds 
a place in the Old Testament alongside its rival. I omit the 
patriarchal narratives, in which (with the solitary exception of — 
Genesis 14 and the Dinah story) Abraham and his successors 
are depicted as men of peace, moving unharmed among aliens 
because protected by God and their own neighborly ways. 


“. . . They went about from nation to nation, 
From one kingdom to another people. 
He suffered no man to do them wrong; 


Yea, he reproved even kings for their sakes, 
Saying, Touch not mine anointed ones, 
And do my prophets no harm.” (Psalm 105: 13-15.) 


I pass by also the deliverance from Egypt, which a firmly em- 
bedded tradition represented as brought about by Yahweh with-— 
out his People striking a blow. Nor shall I recount how Gideon 
is directed to reduce his army to the three hundred that every 
one may see in the victory Yahweh’s hand, not man’s; and there- 
after the “ day of Midian” becomes a proverb for great rescue 
wrought apart from human means. I shall begin rather with the 
attitude of the circles from which emanated the B narrative of 
1 Samuel. In it Samuel is represented as opposing the institu-— 
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tion of the monarchy on the ground that it is not necessary for 
Israei’s protection. Yahweh thunders against the Philistines 
and Eben-ezer testifies to the sufficiency of his help: the Philis- 
tines come no more within the border of Israel. To ask for a 
king is to reduce Israel to the level of the nations who have no 
help from Yahweh; it is to reject Yahweh; it is apostasy, idolatry. 

There we get the characteristic note of the second tradition. 
It is a dislike of military means because these tend to divert the 
people’s mind from Yahweh, their real stay. If, as in the Gideon 
story, such means are used, let them be so manifestly inadequate 
as to enhance if possible Yahweh’s supranatural salvation. The 
prophetic group which gave birth to this B narrative saw in the 
military leadership of Saul, David and later kings an obscuration 
of the fundamental truth that victory is to be sought from 
Yahweh alone. It would have been better far, they thought, 
had the old leaderless days of the Judges continued, in which it 
was necessary for Israel to cry unto Yahweh for the breaking of 
the oppressor. Then they repented, they returned from time to 
time to Yahweh: whereas now—they cry to the king! 

These men viewed with distrust and hatred the growth of the 
royal military establishment. They portrayed Samuel as warn- 
ing the people of the burdens to be loaded upon them by the 
future king who would “ take of their sons and appoint them unto 
him for his chariots and to be his horsemen . . . [to be] cap- 
tains of thousands and captains of fifties . . . and to make his 
instruments of war and the instruments of his chariots.” Here 
was an added count against armament. It was like the royal 
luxury in its oppressiveness. It made the poor groan. And all 
for nothing, or worse than nothing! 

Plainly these prophetic thinkers had a faith above the faith of 
kings and captains and multitude. In the problem how peace was 
to be insured they saw only one factor to be considered—God. 
Keep right with him, and you will be safe, they said. For he 
alone is in control. From this faith followed two corollaries; 
one, which we have already noticed, that armaments are super-— 
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-fluous, when Israel is in favor with Yahweh; the other, that when 
the nation is not right with Yahweh armaments are valueless, 
The great pre-exilic literary prophets belong on the whole to 
this second tradition. They condemn reliance upon military 
- forces. Recall two well-known utterances: “And flight shall 
E scnme from the swift; and the strong shall not strengthen his 
force; neither shall the mighty deliver himself; neither shall he 
stand that handleth the bow; and he that is swift of foot shall 
not deliver himself ; neither shall he that rideth the horse deliver 
himself; and he that is courageous among the mighty shall flee 
away naked in that day.” In these words of Amos (2: 13-16) 
the enumeration of items seems to me to have the effect of studied 
ridicule: the swift runner, the gibbor, the trained archer, the 
_cavalryman, the valiant of heart among the gibborim—there they 
go! Then where will the rest of you be who have depended upon 
fll Again, “ Thou didst trust in thy way, in the multitude 
of thy mighty men. Therefore shall a tumult arise among thy 
peoples, and all thy fortresses shall be destroyed” (Hosea 10: 13- 
14). Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel offer no such striking sen- 
—_ as the two prophets just quoted, but the general tenor of 
their teaching is the same. 
Chariots and horses are an abomination to the prophets. “ Ye 
= No, for we will flee upon horses; therefore shall ye flee: and, 
We will ride upon the swift; therefore shall they that pursue you 
be swift” (Isa. 29:15). “ We will not ride upon horses,” cries 


Hosea’s penitent Israel (14:3). “ Bind the chariot to the swift 
steed, O inhabitant of Lachish: she was the beginning of sin to 
oe daughter of Zion.” . . . “ And it shall come to pass, in that 
day, saith Yahweh, that I will cut off thy horses out of the midst 

of thee, and will destroy thy chariots” (Micah 1:15; 5: 10). 
Fortifications also receive their share of prophetic invective. 
_ “ All thy fortresses shall be destroyed”’ (Hosea 10:13). “ There 
‘shall be a day of Yahweh of hosts upon all that is proud and 
haughty . . . and upon every lofty tower and upon every forti- 
fied wall” (Isa. 2:12,15). ‘‘ And I will cut off the cities of thy 
land and will throw down all thy strongholds’ (Micah 5:11). 
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“ They shall beat down thy fortified cities, wherein thou trustest, 
with the sword” (Jer. 5:17). Ezekiel pictures the Israel of the 
restoration as dwelling in unwalled villages, and while he speaks 
of the future Jerusalem having gates he seems to leave the mili- 
tary use of them out of his thoughts. Zechariah after the exile 
sends an angel running to tell the young man with the measuring 
rod that Jerusalem is to be inhabited as villages without walls, for 
Yahweh will be unto her a wall of fire round about (Zech. 2: 3- 


4): 
Finally, foreign alliances are denounced. Need any citations 


be offered to substantiate a fact so well known? Isaiah’s classic 4 
woe against them that go down to Egypt for help (31: 1ff) may 
stand as an epitome of the prophetic teaching on this point. 
Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel take substantially the same position. 

But all this is negative. It is only the reverse side of a sublime 
faith in Yahweh that made all human armaments seem beside the 
point. None expressed this so unforgettably as Isaiah: “ Behold, 
I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner-stone of sure foundation: he that believeth shall not be in 
haste” (28:16). “ Yahweh of hosts, him shall ye sanctify; and 
let him be your fear, and let him be your dread. And he shall be 
for a sanctuary” (8:13-14a). “In returning and rest shall ye 
be saved; in quietness and in confidence shall be your strength” 
(30:15). Because of such utterances Isaiah has been called the 
prophet of faith; but the others have fully as much right to the 
title as he. Once more, citations are hardly necessary. 

Theirs was not a policy of indolence. Quietness in the mili- 
tary sphere must’ be compensated for by earnest activity in the 
moral life. ‘Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of © 
your doings from before mine eyes . . . seek justice, relieve the __ 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” That is — 
the real preparedness. “If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall © 
eat the good of the land: but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be 
devoured of the sword” (1:16, 19-20). On the other hand, 
military bravery is impotent when sin alienates Yahweh. We 
know to what lengths Jeremiah carried this conviction in the last : 
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grim days before Jerusalem fell. ‘“ Behold, I will turn back the 
weapons of war that are in your hands, wherewith ye fight against 

_ the king of Babylon and against the Chaldeans that besiege you 
without the walls . . . and I myself will fight against you. . . , 
_ And I will smite the inhabitants of this city, both man and beast: 
they shall die of a great pestilence. And afterward I will deliver 
Zedekiah . . . and his servants and the people, even such as are 
left in this city, into the hands of Nebuchadrezzar . . . and he 
shall smite them with the edge of the sword” (Jer. 21: 4ff). 
About the same time Ezekiel was telling in Babylonia how Yahweh 
had set the threatening sword against all Jerusalem’s gates, that 
the people’s heart might melt and their stumblings be multiplied 

(21:15). 

This second tradition did not die with the pre-exilic prophets 
but kept on clear and unmistakable in Deutero-Isaiah, Zechariah 
_and later prophetic voices; it was represented in the goodly com- 
; pany of the Psalmists; and went out gloriously from the book of 

Daniel through apocalyptists and them that were quiet in the land, 
“into the days of Jesus, who added himself unto it, as I believe. 
It is not modern pacifism, but it is a pacifism of its own sort, rest- 

ing on a faith not altogether dissimilar to pacifism’s faith today. 

There remains a final question: Do we find in this Old Testa- 

- ment tradition anything like that other note of love which charac- 
_terises the modern attitude? I think we do. Of course, it need 
‘not accompany the anti-military belief. Ezekiel, to take one 
‘melancholy example, shows how the desire to dwell in unwalled 

villages is compatible with a fierce longing to see Gog and all his 
hordes annihilated by an act of God upon the mountains of Israel. 

_ Trito-Isaiah and Trito-Zechariah and the apocalyptists followed 
» cue right merrily, and the New Testament itself closes with a 
_ book in which the eschatological taking off of most of the earth’s 
_ population lends zest to the joy of the saved Christian minority. 

But here and there in the Old Testament appears a spirit that 

we are wont to call universalism, a spirit unable to stop short of 
yearning for the good of the human race. It wants to see God 
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destroy the face of the covering that covereth all peoples, and the 
veil that is spread over all nations. And since among man’s 
curses war takes a chief place, they would see war cease in all the 
world. For Israel, or its king, they covet a nobler preéminence 
than breaking the nations with a rod of iron or smiting through 
the head in divers countries. Even world-conversion, if exacted 
by force from cringing subjects, does not appeal to them. 
Yahweh's heart is large enough to love all, and they would have 
Israel go forth as Yahweh’s servant to lighten the Gentiles and, 
through its very sufferings, set justice in the earth. Of course 
I am alluding to the Servant Songs, which indeed say nothing 
directly about the abolition of war. But that is spoken of ex- 
plicitly elsewhere. And for brevity’s sake I must content myself 
with recalling two passages only, which will say for themselves 
more than I could ever say for them. 

The first is a fragment found in Deutero-Zechariah: ‘‘ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: 
behold, thy king cometh unto thee; he is just, and having salva- 
tion; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of 
an ass. And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the 
horse from Jerusalem; and the battle bow shall be cut off; and 
he shall speak peace unto the nations: and his dominion shall be 
from sea to sea, and from the River to the ends of the earth.” 
This was the utterance that Jesus seems to have had in mind when 
he wished to enter Jerusalem as its King. He chose to approach 
it riding upon an ass. 

The second passage is embodied in the prophecies of both 
Isaiah and Micah. I quote it from Micah: “ But in the latter 
days it shall come to pass, that the mountain of Yahweh’s house 
shall be established on the top of the mountains and shall be 
exalted above the hills: and peoples shall flow unto it. And many 
nations shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of Yahweh, and to the house of the God of Jacob; and he 
will teach us of his ways and we will walk in his paths. For out 


of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of Yahweh from 
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Jerusalem; and he will judge between many peoples, and will 
decide concerning strong nations afar off : and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. But they shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his figtree; and none shall make them afraid: for the 
mouth of Yahweh of hosts hath spoken it” (Micah 4: 1-4). 
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COMPROMISE, TENSION, AND PERSONALITY | 


By Leonarp Hopeson, General Theological Seminary 


I 


It is sometimes said that the idea of personality is the master 
key with which to solve the problems of the universe. It may 
be so; but when the nature of the key turns out itself to be one of 
the most baffling of the problems, its use as an instrument is not 
so simple after all. Indeed the word “ personality” is one of 
those slippery words of which one has to be perennially cautious, 
one of those words which mean one thing at one time and another 
at another, one thing to this man and another to that. Perhaps 
it is just because of this that it often seems to provide us with so 
satisfying a solution of profound mysteries, for it buries them in 
the depths of its own indeterminateness. It is therefore neces- 
sary for any one who would use the word as a counter in the 
philosophical exchange to scrutinise it very carefully and declare 
openly with all possible accuracy just what it is intended to convey. 

On the other hand, when a straightforward non-philosophical 
Christian says that he believes in a God who is personal, there is 
not much doubt about what he has in mind. He distinguishes 
between persons and things. The former are beings like himself, 
capable of making up their minds to do things and then doing 


them, towards whom he acts as fellow human beings. The latter 


have no minds to make up, and move not of their own will but 
willy nilly in an ordered system of cause and effect. When he 
speaks of God as personal he means that the source and ground 
of all things, and the true object of worship, is One better thought 
of after the analogy of a person than of a thing, after the analogy 
of One who knows what it is to make up his mind to do things, 
and to explain why he did them in terms which imply reliance on 


other men’s capacity to understand the grounds on which he 


thought them worth doing. 
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Let us, then, take as our starting point this one prominent ele- 
ment in human personality, the capacity to run our lives on the | 
basis of deciding what is worth doing and then setting ourselves 
to do it. This capacity is, of course, something which we need 
to develop and strengthen as life goes on. It exists in very vary- 
ing degrees in different cases. But to be entirely without it 
would be to lack one of the distinctive characteristics of human 
beings, who may be thought of fundamentally as growing in the 
extent to which they direct their lives in accordance with the 
conscious pursuit of what is recognised as worth while. | 

This leads at once to the question, What is worth while? As 
soon as that question is raised the study of ethics is in existence, 
a study which now has a long history and is not ended yet. The 
first and most obvious answer to give is to say Pleasure, and this 
answer is given both by ethics in its infancy and by each individual 
human infant when he first begins to run his own life. But the 
true beginning of the serious study of ethics comes with realisa- 
tion of the inadequacy of this answer, with the apprehension of q 
the clash between what is pleasant and what is truly worth while. 
At a much later stage comes the discovery that no satisfactory 
answer can be given in terms of self-interest of any kind what 
soever. At this point it is necessary not to be led astray by the 
ambiguity latent in the use of the word “ satisfy.” It is true that 
in searching for what is worth while man is searching for that 
which will satisfy him as an end to live for. From this it might 
be concluded that since he is seeking for what will satisfy him, the 
answer must be in terms of self-interest. But this is a merely 
verbal sophistication, and to learn to see one’s way through it 
might well be called the pons asinorum of ethics. When we pass 
from words to facts we are faced with a truth which, though 
paradoxical in words, is a commonplace in experience. Only 
that will satisfy man which is not sought because it will satisfy. 
What he needs is a cause objectively existent and greater than 
himself, to which he can devote himself because, no matter what 
may become of him, its victory must be secured. Any one who 
has ever played football knows by experience something of the 
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truth of this, or at least has caught a glimpse of what that ex- 
perience might be, could he conquer himself sufficiently to enter 
into it. It is in such experiences that man rises to the heights of 
his capacity, and becomes aware of a satisfactoriness in life and a 
happiness of which, perhaps, he had never dreamed. This truth, 
speaks from every page of such writings as the letters of Edwin. 
Austin Abbey.” 
There is something in man, then, which will not be satisfied by : 
anything less than an objective cause into which he can throw him- 
self because its victory is supremely worth while. From this 
point of view the whole human race appears as needing this, 
though with very varying degrees of awareness of their need and 
of its nature. Some are still at the pleasure stage, others, having 
passed beyond that, are still pursuing their own interest in some 
form or other. Many others have discovered the futility of this, 
and are frankly puzzled what to put in its place. Is not one of © 
the prevalent notes of life to-day that of disillusionment and a -_ 
sense of having somehow missed whatever would have made life _ 
worth living? 
It is no use pretending that the problem is an easy one to solve. 
What is really worth while? The Roman poet essayed an answer — 
when he said Exegi moxumentum aere perennius, but a few cen- 
turies later another poet had seen the hollowness of this hope and 
dismissed the spur of fame as “ the last infirmity of noble mind.” 
We look back over our lives, and see the alternating periods, the 
happy stimulating days when we had something to live for alter- 
nating with a curious sense of emptiness when the longed-for end 
had been achieved. At one time, perhaps, it was some examina-_ 
tion before us which filled the horizon, at another the gaining of 
a place in some athletic team, at another the appointment to some 
position or other, at another the passing of some measure by a 
governmental body. In this way we learned the need of some 
unifying aim or purpose which should not be exhausted in any one 
particular achievement in time; and even when we have discovered 
the need of this, there remain problems enough when we ask by © 


1See An American Soldier (Houghton, Mifflin). 
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what particular acts it is best to be pursued. Is it more worth 
while for the scholar-priest to follow the example of Browning’s 
grammarian and rigidly to limit himself to the pursuit of his own 
main line of study in the hope that by so doing he may eventually 
some day make some contribution to human knowledge, or to turn 
aside to preach sermons and write ephemeral papers, or to be at 
the disposal of any one who may come in to consult him at any 
hour of the day or night? Moreover, what of the multitudes 
who are never conceited enough to raise any such questions con- 
cerning themselves, but are contented to live and die like the sub- 
ject of Gray’s Elegy? And, still further, what of those who have 
given their lives in whole hearted devotion to some cause which 
ends in failure, who in their old age live to see all that they had 
toiled for tumble to pieces and be laid in the dust? How can we 
find some conception of what is worth while in life which is ade- 
quate to act as a unifying principle for all lives at all times under 
all conditions? 

It is clear that the cause for which we are to live and die must 
E one which both transcends the order of time and space and is 


yet capable of embodiment in particular temporo-spatial acts. It 
must transcend them each and all because we need it to give them, 
each and all, the quality of being worth while. It is the pursuit of 
“‘ worthwhileness ” entirely within time and space which crowns 


achievement not with satisfaction but with “slump.” Yet it 
must not be such that it is indifferent to the particular acts in and 
_ through which it is served by man; it evacuates life of all mean- 
ing to treat the particular events of which it is made up as ex4 
trinsic means to an end in no way immanent in themselves. 

The Christian view of the purpose of life as the embodiment 
‘ earth of the transcendent realities of beauty, truth and good- 


ness makes its appeal just because of this fundamental fact of 
man’s nature, his need of a cause which can be served in and 
through the events of his earthly life, but so that in each achieve- 
_ment he achieves something not wholly comprised in the particular 
act but for eternity. In order to understand the significance of 
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this view it is necessary to reflect upon what happens in detail in 
any attempt to carry it into practice. 


II 


From our point of view as living within the time series the true 
life of man would seem to be essentially creative. Whether it 
would so appear sub specie aeternitatis is a question which for the 
present we may well leave on one side. The important thing is to 
recognise that in the course of the history of our lives in time 
novelties do occur which, so far as the time series is concerned, are 
truly new, and which we have a hand in creating. Moreover 
these novelties, while created out of and embodied in the things 
of earth, are valuable just in so far as they embody what is tran- 
scendently worth while. Out of the block of marble comes the 
statue and is embodied in it; out of the scraping of string on 
string comes the music, embodied in the vibrations that contact 
sends forth. As we listen to it, are we seeking for an escape 
from the world of reality in an unreal world of phantasy, or are 
we lifted up for a while into that truly real world for which we 
are made, for want of whose life we are restless until we find rest 
in it? It is the affirmation of our faith that in this experience 
in time of communion with the beauty embodied in the things of 
time we catch a glimpse of the celestial world of timeless reality. 
But it is not only through artistic creation that man creates 
on earth embodiments of eternity. There are other elements in 
the heavenly world which can on this earth be embodied in events 
of time and space, such as justice, freedom, brotherhood and love. 
Out of the circumstances of our earthly life we may create the 
earthly embodiments of these heavenly realities, using danger as 
the raw material of courage, suspense as that of perseverance, 
disappointment of patience, success of gratitude and humility. 
Business contacts are the stuff out of which brotherhood and 
honesty are to be created, and politics provide the medium for 
the creator of social justice. So the list might be indefinitely ex- 
tended. Of course, like the artist, we need our technique, we 
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need to know and respect the “laws” in accordance with which 
our raw material can be worked. The well meaning fool may be 
almost as great a danger as the clever knave, and idealistic aims 
must never be substituted for the diligent pursuit of such dis- 
ciplines as history, psychology, economics and other sciences, 
But in order that we may not lose the full fruit of these studies, 
we must never forget that the call to creative activity, to the 
creation of earthly embodiments of heavenly realities, is the true 
secret of human life. The extent to which each action exhibits 
the quality of novelty varies. Actions differ in scale in degrees 
of novelty, to which corresponds a scale of degrees of creative 
intensity. It is true that every human action is an unique event, 
and no human action is devoid of the quality of novelty. Still a 
great proportion of our lives is occupied in more or less routine 
activities, or in meeting certain standard situations in which 
there is no question as to the right creative response. We follow 
precedent and reproduce anew what has been done before. But 
this must not blind us to the fact that with the passing of time 
fresh circumstances are continually arising, and at any moment 
there may come into the present from the womb of the future 
an unprecedented situation which calls for an unprecedented 
creative act, in which the element of novelty is at its highest and 
the creative self-expression most intense. In the more straight- 
forward normal stretches of life we must keep alive our sense 
of the novelty and creativeness of human action, keeping ourselves 
in training for the great moment when it comes, lest coming sud- 
denly it find us sleeping. “ Watch, therefore, for ye know not the 
day nor the hour.” 

To explain life in terms of what is worth while is to give an 


account of how out of earthly circumstances can be created in 
space and time embodiments of heavenly realities. 
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When we ask what are the conditions most conducive to the 
exercise of this creative activity we are faced by the fact that 
they are conditions of conflict or tension. It is the unsolved 
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puzzle, the unreconciled contradiction which calls forth our cre- 
ative response. We can see it at work in the crossword fiend who 
will get out his pencil and paper if given an inch of elbow room 
in a crowded subway train, or in the golf maniac who is never so 
happy as when coaxing a little white ball into a hole from neo 
he promptly removes it. Is there any joy more characteristically 
human than the joy of meeting problems which elicit our creative 
activity in devising their solutions? I well remember the en- 
thusiasm with which a certain mechanic whom I once met talked 
of his work. He was in the repair department of a large factory, 
and his duty was to go when summoned and deal with any break- 
downs in machinery that might have occurred. What gave =i 
work its fascination was that he was continually being called upon’ 
to deal with machines that he had never seen before. It was “ up 
to” him from his general knowledge of machinery to discover 
and put right the cause of failure, and in the continual challenge 


of new problems calling for new solutions he found his joy in his — 


work. 

From this point of view it is remarkable how fertile is this 
world we live in in providing ethical problems rather than solu-— 
tions. Is it not, indeed, characteristic of our experience that we 
are continually being called upon to face apparent antinomies 
which persist from generation to generation, ever calling anew to’ 
be solved ambulando and remaining to provide new problems for 
successive ages? We have only to think of the rival claims of the 
world-affirming and the world-denying elements in religion, of 
the tension between religion and morality, of the demands of 
authority and freedom, of the conflicting loyalties to Church and 
State, of the necessity to Christianity of both its Catholic and its” 
Protestant “moments,” or of that profoundly illuminating re- 
flection of Baron Von Hiigel that “ Jesus cures pain and disease 
as though they could not be utilised, whilst Jesus also trains and 
empowers souls to utilise their sufferings as though they were 
incurable.” 


Now what may perhaps be called a static or mechanistic logic 
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“either or” solution of them. But such a logic is inadequate for 
human life at its best. What is needed is a dynamic or personal 
logic, for which one element in being a “ person ”’ is to be, as it 


were, a focal point where various claims come together and re- 
quire on our part the creative act of imposing upon them a solu- 
tion which is worth while. This creative activity is most intense, 
and human life rises to its greatest heights, in cases where no 
following of precedent or application of pre-determined rule can 
tell us what to do, where we have to launch out into the deep and 
boldly invent a solution in which the quality of novelty is at its 
highest degree, as when Dr. Cram, faced by the problem of cov- 
ering with a Gothic tower a space larger than ever before pre- 
= to the designer of such a building, created that new thing 
in Gothic architecture, the glorious tower which we hope to see 
crowning the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York. 
In his interesting and valuable treatment of the ethics of com- 
promise * Dr. Kirk approaches this view of the matter, but he does 
not seem to me to recognise sufficiently clearly the intrinsic im- 
portance of tension in the structure of things as the necessary 
ground of our highest human activity. It is surely necessary to 
distinguish between compromise which is a refusal to choose 
_ where choice ought to be made, and maintenance of tension as 
the condition of a series of creative acts. It is just because this 
_ pain must be cured and that endured, because on this occasion we 
must support Church against State and on that support State 
against Church, because here we must defer to authority and there 
assert our freedom, and because until the particular circumstances 
have arisen it is impossible to lay down in advance what the right 
action will be, that life is such as to offer to us continually fresh 
opportunities for the exercise of our highest human creative 
activity. 
I have suggested that whatever else may be included in the 
conception of human personality, one highly significant element 
_ in the being of a human person is to be one who, when faced by 


; is impatient of all such antinomies, and demands an immediate 


2In Conscience and its Problems, pp. 362-368. 
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the tension of conflicting demands, neither of which can be in 
principle denied in toto, is called upon to exercise creative activity 
in the devising of actions that are worth while as embodiments 
on earth of heavenly realities. If, then, we are to think of God 
as in any way “ personal,” this will surely imply, at least, that 
we think of Him in His relations with us as sharing in these inter- 
ests, and as Himself acting on grounds of what is “ worth while,” 
rather than by analogy from the impersonal laws of nature or 
“static logic.” It is in this way that our religion has always 
thought of God. We see this in the Living God of the Old Testa- 
ment and the God who is Love of the New, and it is significant 
that two recent writers reaffirm the demand for a conception of 
God which shall carry on this tradition. Thus in Reality Canon 
Streeter writes, “Just so far as it seems to be a necessity for 
thought to conceive the Power behind phenomena as concretely 
personal, I submit that the anthropomorphism of Jesus is intel- 
lectually in advance of the rationalised abstractions of a Hegel, a 
Haeckel or a Herbert Spencer,” and Dr. Rawlinson makes a 
similar affirmation of belief at the end of his Bampton Lectures. 
I suggest that a corroborative line of argument in support of this 
position may be based on our recognition of these antinomies or 
tensions as permanent elements embodied in the structure of the 
world in which as creative beings we find ourselves called upon 
to live. A static logic may find in them obstacles to the ration- 
ality of the universe, but a deeper insight can see in them evidence 
that what the Author and Source of all being cares about is our 
exercise of our highest activities, and that He has so devised the 
circumstances of our life as to elicit from us the response for 


which He looks. 
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By DuBose Murpny, University of Texas 


The picture of Paul standing before a crow ded synagogue, 
beckoning with his hand and reasoning of righteousness and self- 
control and the judgment to come, is a familiar one to all of us. 
Less familiar, but no less real, is the picture of the busy tent- 

_ maker, sitting in the work-shop with Aquila and Priscilla, in- 
dustriously playing his needle and shears while he converses with 
his friends. But I have in mind still another picture—that of 
the Apostle as an eager and interested spectator at the Corinthian 
games, his eyes shining with delight and his face wreathed in 
smiles over some feat of strength or skill, shouting the con- 
— equivalent of ‘‘Come on, Tarsus!” or “ Well run, 
Athens!” 

In season, Paul could be as sedate as anyone. But I do not 
believe that he was altogether such a desperately serious-minded 
person as we usually think. I am certain that there were after- 
-noons when, to speak after the manner of men, he and Timothy 
laid aside their work and their cares and went off to the stadium 
to see the races. His epistles are full of words and figures of 
speech which indicate a sympathetic acquaintance with the athletic 
games of his day. And there are frequent touches, all through 
his writings as well as in the reminscences of Luke, which reveal 
a genuine sense of humor. The lighter side of Paul’s personality 
deserves to be better known. 

The conventional language of the New Testament, as most of 
us read it, has blunted the force of many of these passages. In 
other cases, even thought the athletic vernacular is clear, it has 
taken on a more or less theological color, so that we read of races 
and contests without realizing the vividness of the metaphor as 
Paul set it down. References to the foot-races are the most 
frequent of these. To the Galatians he writes of the precautions 
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which he had taken to make sure that he was not running off his 
course (Gal. 2: 2; see also Phil. 2:16). And in the same epistle 
he reminds them that they had made a good start and were run- 
ning well (5:7); who had cut in front of them? The allusion 
is apparently to the unsportsmanlike practise, not altogether ex- 
tinct in this present day, by which one runner in passing a rival 
cuts sharply in front of him and forces him to lose his stride. 
In the famous passage describing his Christian ambition (Phil. 
3:14) Paul likens himself to the runner, forgetting the things 
that were behind and stretching himself out towards the goal, 
striving for the prize of Christ’s approval. The words come 
with a familiar ring to one who has listened, day after day in 
practice, to the voice of the coach warning the runners not to 
waste time looking back over their shoulders at the other con- 
testants. 

His acquaintance with the games is not limited to the foot-race. 
6:12) of the Christian is not against mortal combatants. He 
seems to know something of archery, for he writes Timothy of 
those who had missed the bull’s eye (I Tim. 1:6) using the word 
He writes to the Ephesians that the wrestling-match (7dAn aoro- 
x¢#) was closer to his meaning than duaptdvw which had taken 
on more of a moral flavor. And, if II Timothy can be assigned 
to Paul, we find the same expression in his second letter to his 
young friend (2: 18). 

There are also several references to athletic contests in general. 
In I Timothy 4:7-8 he writes: “ Train yourself (sc. as an 
athlete) in religion; physical training is good in its limited way; a 
religious training is useful for all purposes.” Later in the same all : 
epistle he writes, “ Fight the good fight of faith,” which can be ; 
more forcefully paraphrased by using our present-day expres- 


sion, “‘ Play the game.” * So also in II Timothy 4:7 (assuming ' 

Paul’s authorship here too) he says, “I have played the game, 

I have crossed the line. . . . There is in store for me the prize o F 


which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give to me.” He is 
not picturing the Judge sitting on the Great White Throne. it 


1 Taking as meaning “ athletic contest.” 
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is rather the Lord as the fair and just Umpire of the games, of 
whom Paul here writes. One is reminded of the modern phras- 
ing of a similar idea: 


And when the One Great Scorer comes to write against your name, 
He writes not that you won or lost, but how you played the game. 
Earlier in the same letter, there is the sentence, “If a man en- 
gages in an athletic contest, he has no chance of receiving the 
prize unless he plays the game fairly ” (II Timothy 2:5). 

There is one word used twice by Paul, but by no other writer 
in the New Testament, which seems to suggest the games which 
he often attended: a@moxapaéoxia, translated “ earnest expecta- 
tion” in Romans 8:19 and in Philippians 1:20. Literally it 
seems to mean “a craning of the neck” in looking for or 
awaiting some one. In his lecture on this passage in Romans, 
which I had the privilege of attending some years ago, Professor 
Dods of Mansfield College, Oxford, said that the word ap- 
parently referred to the attitude of spectators crowding along 
the race-track near the finish-line, as they eagerly looked down the 
track to see who was ahead. The force of the expression is in- 
stantly apparent to those who have attended track-meets or other 
races, especially when the spectators have not been confined to 
the grand-stand. 

The whole point of Paul’s intimate acquaintance with athletic 
contests is particularly clear in one of the best known passages in 
his writings. In the 9th and 1oth Chapters of First Corinthians, 
he is warning his friends against the assumption that their mem- 
bership in the Church would guarantee their salvation. All of 
our forefathers in Moses’ time went through the same experiences 
and had the same privileges, but very few of them reached the 
Land of Promise. 

“So you realize that the mere fact that you enter your name for a race 
does not guarantee that you will get the prize; only one contestant will win. 
Therefore, run with such speed and endurance that you may win. This can 
come only as a result of hard training; every athlete goes into strict training 
before the contest. They do it for the sake of a crown that will wither and 


fade in a short time; we ought to do even more than they, for the prize for 
which we strive will never fade. For this reason, when I run, I don’t lag 
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behind so that no one will know I’m in the race; when I box, I don’t do it — 
as if I were giving an exhibition of shadow-boxing. But I discipline my 
body by real blows and bring it under perfect control, in order that, after 
summoning all the other contestants to the match, I should not be unfit to 
take part myself.” (I Cor. 9: 24-27.) 

In all of these passages there seems to be no straining after 
effect and no artificial or unnatural use of colloquial language, in 
order to impress his readers by condescending to their level. 
Rather, it is all straightforward and natural. Paul does try to 
express himself in words and metaphors which people will under- 
stand. And he also uses language that comes to him with a 
readiness born of thorough familiarity and frequent use.” 

It is interesting to go on and inquire what other recreations 
Paul seems to have enjoyed. He was undoubtedly a thorough 
student of the sacred writings of his own people. But he was — 
not unfamiliar with the Greek poets. He quotes to the Athenians — 

(Acts 17: 28) the words of Aratus, 


For we are also his offspring, 


in support of his own assertion that God is a spiritual Being, 
more akin to men than to inanimate works of art. In the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (15:33) he repeats the familiar line 
from Menander: 

Evil companionships corrupt good morals. 


And when he writes to Titus of the difficulties which he may ex- 
pect to find in Crete (Titus 1:12), he quotes the words of the 
Cretan poet Epimenides, to the effect that 


Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons. 


Of course, one cannot base any sweeping conclusions on these 
three instances. Paul may simply have heard these lines quoted 
by Greek friends in the course of conversation. But, at any rate, 
he did not hesitate to use the words of a Gentile poet when they 
served his purpose, whether for doctrine or for morals. And the 
words seem to come as naturally from his pen as do the more 


2On Paul’s use of athletic metaphors, see Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, xx; and Howson, The Metaphors of St. Paul, iv. 
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frequent quotations from the Old Testament. It is not hard to 
believe that Paul had some knowledge of the literature of the 
Greek world. 

There is also the possibility that the passage in which the inter- 
dependence of the members of the body is emphasized (I Cor, 
12: 15-21) was suggested by a Greek or Latin writer. Paul 
may have known Aésop’s Fable of the contention between the 
Feet and the Stomach; or he may have been thinking of the Fable 
of Menenius Agrippa, in which the members accuse the stomach 
of receiving all and giving nothing. “ This comparison of a 
social organism to a body was very common among ancient writ- 
ers, and is used again and again by St. Paul to illustrate the char- 
acter of the Christian community.” * 

Paul also makes use of the hymns of the Christian Church, as 
well as the Psalms which Christians took over from the Jewish 
Liturgy. In the First Epistle to Timothy (3:16) there is the 
beautiful Christmas hymn, telling of Him Who was 


Manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the spirit, 

Seen of Angels; 
Proclaimed among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, __ 

Received up in glory. 


And in the Second Epistle to Timothy (2: 11-13) there is a 
similar verse: 
If we died with Him 
We shall also live with Him; 
If we endure 
We shall also reign with Him. 
If we deny Him 
He also will deny us; 
If we are faithless, 
He abideth faithful, 


For He cannot deny Himself. 


So also in Ephesians 5: 14 we have what appears to be a frag- 
ment of an early Christian hymn: 
Awake, thou sleeper, and arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee. 


3 Sanday and Headlam on Romans 12: 3-8; see also Eph. 4:15; and Col. 
1:18 
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Whether Paul himself composed any of these lines cannot be 
asserted with confidence; it is more likely that he is quoting. 
But there are many passages in his epistles which show such 
r- rhythmic diction and such poetic feeling that we may be sure 
r, that there was poetry in his soul, even though it did not take the 
il form of written expression in verse. 
ie Just how much opportunity there was for Paul to attend Sym- 
le phony Concerts or Recitals of Chamber Music, I do not know. 
h There seems to be but one allusion to things musical in his writ- 
ings. In the 14th Chapter of First Corinthians he says, “ Even 
t- in the case of inanimate objects which make sounds, such as a 
r= flute or a harp, if every note sounds alike, how can one recognize 
the air that is being played?” It is not probable that he is indicat- 
S ing his frequent attendance at public musical performances. 
h Much rather do I think that some Ephesian school-boy, in the 
e house next door to Paul’s host or across the street from the 
School of Tyrannus, was making a valiant effort to learn ‘ ’ 
the flute. And Paul, hearing the patient but unsucces - 
tempts of the pupil to “ make a distinction in the sounds, aks 
of the equally unedifying performance of those who “ speak with 
tongues.” 
One can see the smile on Paul’s face as he wrote those words. | 
I am sure that Paul had a sense of humor. There are many > 
passages which cannot be fully understood until we learn to see 
the kindly twinkle in his eye as he speaks. He was desperately _ 
in earnest as he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians—never more | 
so in his entire career. Yet as he came to the end of the letter 
and paused to glance back over the pages which he had penned, 
he noticed how in his excitement he had “ italicized” every word | 
by writing it in large, bold letters. For a moment he hesitated, 
in kindly amusement at himself, and then added: “ Look with — 
what big letters I’ve been writing in my own hand!” (Gal. 6:11). 
Likewise he was in a very serious mood as he wrote the chap- 
ters which now form the closing section of the Second Epistle | 
to the Corinthians. But here also we find a gentle personal touch, 


reminding them of the love towards them which prompted his 
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very severity: “ This will be my third visit to you. At the mouth 
of two witnesses or three shall every word be established” (II 
Cor. 13:1). That is, “‘ When I say a thing three times that 
makes it true!” 

In the Acts of the Apostles, Luke has preserved several scenes 
in which Paul’s sense of humor is evident. When Paul was 
brought before the Council (Acts 23: 1-10), I do not think 
that he felt it necessary to save his own life by stirring up dissen- 
sion among his accusers. He was safely guarded by Roman 
soldiers, and he knew that his citizenship would bring to his aid 
the entire Jerusalem garrison if that were needed. Also, he did 
not ordinarily shun an opportunity for debate or an occasion for 
testifying on behalf of his Master. I am inclined to think that 
he saw something of the humor of the situation, in the alliance 
against him of the otherwise hostile Pharisees and Sadducees. 
It appealed to the mischievous in him; and, like a boy throwing 
a stone into a hornets’ nest, he shouted out, “ I am a Pharisee, a 
son of Pharisees; touching the hope and resurrection of the dead 
I am called in question.” And I believe that he chuckled under 
his breath as he saw the confusion that broke out. 

A gentler touch appears in Paul’s answer to Agrippa (Acts 
26: 24-29). The King had said to him, “ You would like to 
make me a Christian, wouldn’t you?” And he replied, “I wish 
that not only you but every one here were just like me ”—and 
then, perhaps feeling the handcuffs on his wrists as he gestured, 
he added with a friendly smile—‘“ except for these bonds.” Cer- 
tainly he must have felt something of the humor of the situation, 
and must have realized how strange it would sound to Agrippa 
and the others to have this prisoner asserting that he believed 
himself better off than all the dignitaries and courtiers about him. 
But the genial smile on Paul’s face showed his judges that he 
was far from unbalanced, that he was speaking words of truth 
and good sense. Only the sane can laugh at themselves. 

Paul’s was the humor of absolute sanity and clear thinking. 
On the voyage to Rome, when the storm had brought terror and 
despair to all the sailors and passengers of the ship, Paul was the 
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one who kept them from losing their heads. His presence 
there on deck created an atmosphere of confidence and calm, and 
brought back their lost morale to the crew. Just as his Master 
had said more than once, so Paul said here, “ Cheer up!” And 
when he had brought them sufficiently to their senses so that 
they would stop to take a little food, they too were of good cheer. 
The change in those men was not brought about by any one with © 
brow furrowed and eyes set in the anxiety of fear. No long- 
faced piety would have helped in that crisis. Paul’s influence was © 
due to his own calm and serenity; and I think that a smile on his | 
lips and a kindly twinkle in his eyes went a long way towards — 
reassuring those frightened soldiers and sailors. 

Was Paul’s sense of humor the product of his Jewish or of his 
Christian religion? Was the lighter side of his nature fully 
developed during his youth, or did it grow after his momentous © 
visit to Damascus? It must have been the latter. He was a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, brought up in the strictest and narrow- 
est sect of the old school. It is not likely that in his Jewish days — 
he frequented the games, either in Tarsus or elsewhere. Since 
the time of the Gymnasium of Jason at Jerusalem, there had 
been no tendency for devout Pharisees to look with any favor 
upon such frivolous activities. It is almost unthinkable that 
Saul of Tarsus would have defiled himself with such contamina- 
tion as would have been brought upon him by presence in the 
throng at a Gentile athletic contest. This side of his nature must 
have waited for its development until Paul found himself moving 
as a friend and fellow-workman in the Greek cities, after the 
beginning of his ministry to the Gentiles. 

The same may be said for the other aspects of the lighter side 
of his personality. Saul of Tarsus was a persecutor, lacking in 
all sympathy and tolerance, utterly devoid of the gentler qualities 
of human nature. I think it can be safely said that no persecutor 
has a sense of humor. For it is of the essence of that gracious 
sense that one be able to laugh at one’s self; and the first quali- 
fication for a successful persecutor is that one take one’s self 


very, very seriously. 
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Paul the Apostle was a changed man in a great many ways; 
not the least of which was his ability to enjoy life as he never 
had before. His Christian personality was by no means dis- 
torted or unbalanced. It was fully and richly developed on all 
sides. And in the many varied activities and pressing cares of 
his life, he was able to maintain his poise and keep his head be- 
cause he knew the meaning of wholesome pleasure and could find 
"recreation and happiness in a wide range of interests. Next to 
Love he names Joy as a fruit of the Spirit, a result and outgrowth 
of the new life in Christ. ‘“ Rejoice in the Lord” was a com- 
-mandment which he delighted to repeat. And I am sure that it 
was from his Risen Master that Paul learned the ability to smile. 
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THE APOSTOLIC AGE OF CHURCH —_—s 
OUTLINE OF A READING CouRSE 
By F. J. Foaxes Jackson, Union Theological Seminary 
7 The Primitive Church in Jerusalem — 


This is the only record we have of what happened after the 
Resurrection; and it is full of problems. The first is: How can 
the statement that the Risen Lord appeared to the disciples in 
Galilee be reconciled with what is said in Acts and in the last 
chapter of Luke, namely that the appearances were in or near 
Jerusalem, and that the Apostles were specially told not to leave 
the City? Another discrepancy is in the two accounts of the 
death of Judas, according to Matthew and Acts. Several im- 
portant questions arise in reference to the hundred and twenty 
assembled at the election of Matthias—the last three names in 
the list of the Eleven, the women, the Mother of Jesus, and His 
brethren—(1) their order and arrangement, (2) the initial promi- 
nence and subsequent disappearance of the Twelve Apostles, (3) 
whether the brethren of the Lord were original members of the 
Church. 

The Day of Pentecost. The nations represented in Jerusalem 
compared with those in I Peter i. The nature of the gift of 
tongues contrasted with what we read in I Corinthians xiv. The 
speech of Peter (Acts ii.) : Can it be his? The practice of re- 
lating history by speeches put into the mouth of leaders—see 
for Jewish examples I Maccabees and Josephus. A further ques- 
tion is: Have we a doublet (read Acts ii. 1-4 and iv. 31) or did 
the original story begin with Peter and John in the Temple (Acts 
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3 1)? Acts ii. 43-47 and iv. 32ff raise the important question 


of Christian communism. Ch. iii. 1-2, v. 12 necessitate an en- 
quiry as to the Temple, the priesthood (iv. 1), and the Sadducees, 
Gamaliel’s speech (v. 34-39) and his mention of Theudas and 
Judas of Galilee raise a much discussed problem. Lastly there is 
the question whether this as well as all the first part of Acts is 
not derived from an original Aramaic source translated by St. 
Luke. 

II 


_ Stephen, Paul, and the Twelve 


The first problem raised is that of Hellenistic Judaism. Acts 
ii. 9-11 shows how Jews from all parts of the known world 
came to Jerusalem for the great feasts. Here we find Syna- 
gogues of Jews resident in the city who did not speak the native 
language. Some of these join the infant church, and by the 
advice of the Apostles choose officers of their own. The other 
Hellenists raise a persecution which results in the death of 
Stephen. This raises the questions: How did the Sanhedrim 
come to be able to pronounce the death sentence? Was the ston- 
ing of Stephen regular or tumultuary? How does his speech in 
Acts vii, answer the charges made against him in vi. 13? 

The extension of the Gospel outside Jerusalem is described in 
various stages of which the first is to ‘ the city of Samaria’ (viii. 
5), itself a very difficult phrase. The story of Simon Magus in 
view of his traditional fame as the founder of Gnosticism and the 
great opponent of Peter is important, as is the first recorded bap- 
tism of an individual by Philip (viii. 26ff). The conversion of 
St. Paul involves many perplexing questions: (1) the varieties in 
the three versions (Acts ix, xxii, xxvi); (2) the discrepancy 
between all we learn in Acts and St. Paul’s own story in Gala- 
tians i. 15-24 and II Corinthians xi. 32-33. 

In chapter x we reach a great crisis, when Peter takes the 
bold step of admitting the Gentiles to the Church. The con- 
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version of Cornelius is the real turning point in the Book of 
Acts, as it marks the transition from Jewish to Gentile Chris- 
tianity. In the next chapter Jewish opposition to Peter is mani- 
fested (xi. 2 ‘they that were of the circumcision’). In chapter 
xii the persecution of Herod, who killed James the brother of 
John and imprisoned Peter, seems to have broken up the college of © 
the Twelve, which had hitherto administered the Church at Jeru- | 
salem; and henceforward their authority was vested in the hand © 
of James, the Lord’s brother (Galatians i. 19, ii. 12). The com- | 
plete disappearance of the Twelve as a body from history is one 
of the greatest problems in Church History. — 


the Mission of Antioch to the Gentiles 


(Acts ix. 19-30; Acts xii. 25—xv. 41; Galatians i-ii) “a a 


The chief features of this section are: (1) the activity and — 
leadership of Barnabas in missionary work; (2) Mark as the 
‘minister’ of Barnabas and Saul, and his abandonment of the 
work; (3) the sudden way in which Paul, no longer Saul, be- 
comes the spokesman and director in Asia Minor; (4) the Phari-— 
saic demand that the Gentile converts should be subject to the | 
Law; (5) the council at Jerusalem, and the events which fol-— 
lowed at Antioch. The problem is to fit these into a connected 
history by supplying possible links between them. 

(1) Barnabas, being a Jew of Cyprus (iv. 36), represented 
Hellenistic Judaism and wes sent by the “ Church in Jerusalem ” 
(xi. 22)—no mention being made of the apostles as in viii. 14— 
to organize the community at Antioch, whither he fetches Saul 
from Tarsus. The question is, did he or any of the preachers 
try to gather Gentile converts at this time? Much turns on xi. 
20—the reading Greeks (“EAAnvas) or Grecians (‘EAAnuortas ), 
and the meaning of the preposition mpés, ‘to’ or ‘against.’ I 
am personally disposed to the view that Sergius Paulus (xiii. 
6ff) was the first of their Gentile converts and that from this — 
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time Saul became known by his Gentile name, and led the mission 
into a new sphere of action. 

(2) John, ‘whose surname was Mark’ (Acts iv. 12), is the 
representative of the second generation of Christian preachers. 
He is said to have been the cause of the parting of Barnabas from 
Paul (Acts xv. 37; but see also Colossians iv. 10, II Timothy iv. 
11). Ishethe ‘ Marcus my son’ of I Peter v. 13? a 

(3) We have no hint as to what happened in Cyprus till the 
apostles reached Paphos. Was their mission addressed to Jews 
only till they persuaded Sergius Paulus to believe? All is left 
to conjecture till Paul and Barnabas make Pisidian Antioch the 
starting point of a mission. 

(4) This is the real turning point in the early history of Chris- 
tianity. The Jewish and Gentile elements are in opposition. It 
was not so after the conversion of Cornelius (Acts xi. 18). The 
Pharisaic party now see the danger of a great influx of Gentiles 
as believers in Jesus as Christ from those outside the Jewish 
covenant. It is an open question whether St. Paul did not write 
the Epistle to the Galatians (7.e. to the converts he had just made 
in the Roman province of Galatia) in view of this controversy 
and not later in his missionary career. 

(5) The council of the apostles and elder brethren at Jeru- 
salem is one of the most disputed questions in early Church His- 
tory. Can Acts xv. be reconciled with Paul’s very positive state- 
ments in Galatians i-ii.P What was the nature of the com- 
promise agreed on? Did Paul try to enforce it? All these are 
difficulties easier to propound than to solve. 

The first fifteen chapters of Acts are among the most difficult 
problems in Early Church History. The student must make his 
own analysis to find out what information they really give. I 
have tried myself to do this in my Peter, Prince of Apostles 
(Doran, 1927). Dr. von Harnack is the chief authority for 
the two-fold text of Acts i-iv. and Dr. Torrey of Yale has en- 
deavored to show that St. Luke made use of a very early Aramaic 
original of these chapters which he translated with meticulous 
accuracy. The Rev. Wilfred Knox has dealt with the subject 
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from a conservative standpoint, in his St. Paul and the Church 
of Jerusalem, and shows himself well acquainted with modern 
scholarship. M. Loisy is the exponent of a more radical view, 
and questions the historical accuracy of the narrative as it now 
stands because he thinks that the original has been changed by an — 
ecclesiastically minded reviser. In all these chapters the one 
event which enables us to date events is the death of Herod 
Antipas (Acts xii. 20-25) ; and, only possibly, the famine in the 
days of Claudius (A.D. 41-54). Josephus’ Antiquities XVIII 


should be studied. 


_ St. Paul as a Missionary 
(Acts xvi.—xxvi.; Galatians, I-II Thessalonians, I-II 
Corinthians ) 


In the eighteenth century Archdeacon Paley wrote his Horae 
Paulinae in which he notices ‘ the undesigned coincidences’ in the 
story as told in Acts, and what is said by St. Paul in his epistles. 
This little book is most ingenious and suggestive, and has fallen 
into undeserved oblivion. But side by side with these ‘ coinci- 
dences ’ one might place many ‘ disparities.’ How, for example, 
can one account for the statements made by St. Paul in Galatians 
and what is related in Acts? Or how can what is found in I and 
II Corinthians be reconciled to Acts xviii—xix.? It is not easy to 
realise, when one reflects on how much has been written on the 
subject, how little Acts really tells us of St. Paul’s missionary 
career. The gaps, however, are supplied in a measure by the 
Epistles. 

Galatians brings into light, as Acts does not, the extraordinary 
persistence of the Judaizing Christians to undo the work of the 
Apostle; and II Corinthians shows how these enemies followed 
the Apostle into Europe and urged his converts to distrust him 
as no true apostle of the Christ. From Acts we should have 
gathered that Paul’s sufferings were due to Gentile rioters and 
Jewish fanatics ; but his most persistent foes were rival Christians. 
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I and II Corinthians reveal the conditions of life in a newly 
founded Church, as do the Thessalonian epistles. A careful 
study of these will give us a vivid idea of the task of the Apostle 
; in bringing to newly converted Gentiles to a sense of their moral 
responsibility as believers. Acts xvii. and xx. give specimens of 
early preaching ; but these chapters have naturally less value than 
the statements of Paul written to meet the immediate needs of his 
converts. One of the best books to consult on this subject is 

Kirsopp Lake’s Earlier Epistles of St. Paul. Foakes Jackson’s 
| St. Paul the Man and the Apostle is an attempt to explain some of 
the discrepancies. 


The Last Days of St. Paul 


(Acts xxvii.—xxviii.; Romans, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, 
Ephesians, I-II Timothy, and Titus) 


The testimony of the last chapter of Acts is of very great value 
because it is that of an eyewitness. St. Paul’s arrival at Rome 
= expected ; and he was met by two companies of friends, one 
at Appii Forum nearly forty miles from Rome, and the other 
ten miles nearer, at Tres Tabernae. Yet the leading Jews of the 
city professed they knew nothing about him. At Rome he stayed 
two years and preached the gospel without hindrance. During 
this period he wrote his Epistles to Philippi, Colossae, Philemon, 
and Ephesus. From the fact that people undertook a long jour- 
ney to welcome Paul, I infer that he had many friends there, and 
therefore differ with the majority of modern critics, who think 
that the salutations in Romans xvi. are addressed to Ephesus. 
In the Epistles of the Captivity Paul expresses a confident hope 
that he may regain his liberty. But this is all we know; and even 
tradition has little definite information as to the last days of Paul. 
Yet there is another group of letters called the Pastoral Epistles 
addressed to Timothy and Titus. It is very difficult to imagine 
they can be by Paul—they are so different from his acknowledged 
writings. Yet it is not easy to reject them summarily, owing to 
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the personal notices they contain. If, however, we take these 
personal notices and try to construct from these a connected ac- 
count of Paul’s movements we shall find the problem well-nigh 
insoluble. Of the countless lives of St. Paul Renan’s is still the 
best, at any rate as literature. Conybeare and Howson’s Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul is a book which will never be out of date. 


VI 
_ The Other Epistles of the New Testament 
(Hebrews, James, I-II Peter, I-II-III John, Jude) 


These are letters or treatises assigned to the apostles or apostolic 
men whose names they bear, the Epistle to the Hebrews being 
traditionally by Paul. Nearly all were admitted at a late date as 
the Scriptures of the Church; and some are still rejected in certain 
very ancient churches. By far the most important is the so-called 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which takes a very high place even in the 
literature of the New Testament. Yet it was with great dif- 
ficulty that it won its way into the Canon. It displays a beauti- 
ful spirit in its controversy with Judaism, and makes much use 
of the Alexandrian method of explaining ancient writings as 
allegories. For the others—the so-called Catholic Epistles, be- 
cause they are mostly addressed to the Church at large—the prob- 
lem is how most came to be assigned to those whose names are 
prefixed to them. It is scarcely possible to give any one of them - , 
an even approximate date. They are chiefly interesting as il- : 
lustrating Christian ideas in the first and second centuries. Thus 
I Peter dwells on the Crucified going to preach to the ‘spirits in = 
prison;’ II Peter and Jude on the fall of the angels; I John to 
Anti-Christ; and Jude quotes a prophecy of ‘ Enoch, seventh 
from Adam.’ How each one of these books came to be recog- 
nised as Scripture by the Church should engage the attention of | - 
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VII 
The Synoptic Gospels 


The Gospels were the first Christian books to be acknowledged 
as Scripture, but not the first to be written. Yet they are based 
on stories about Jesus, doubtless as they were related by those who 
actually heard Him. 

The title ‘Synoptic’ has been applied to the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke because they give a somewhat similar view 
of the life and acts of Jesus, His ministry in Galilee, and His last 
visit and crucifixion at Jerusalem. The so-called ‘ Synoptic prob- 
lem’ has been of absorbing interest for more than a quarter of a 
century. In itself it is the study of a life-time, and the present 
writer can only claim an amateur’s acquaintance with it. The 
best he can do here is to indicate in general terms where there 
appears to be a general agreement among scholars. 

(1) The earliest Gospel is that of Mark, at any rate as far as 
the material found in our present edition is concerned. 

(2) Matthew and Luke both borrowed from this material 
when it was already in written form. 

(3) A document was in existence from which both Matthew 
and Luke borrowed. It consisted mainly of sayings of Jesus. It 
is known by the symbol Q. 

(4) Matthew and Luke had independent sources of their own. 

The only way to learn how to appreciate the Synoptic problem 
is the practical one of making a harmony of the Gospels for one- 
self. There are plenty obtainable in both Greek and English but 
one can never understand the difficulties except by the drudgery of 
practical experience. One must further endeavour to discover 
why alterations in language have been made, and why there are 
changes in the order of the narrative or in the setting in which 
the sayings of Jesus are given. Most of this is weary work but 
the reward is a real knowledge of the contents and purport of each 
Gospel. 

- The problems of the Synoptic Gospels are as interesting as they 
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are great. From what part of the world did each of them is- 
sue? How came they to be written? How did the Common 
poll come to be the property of all three evangelists? Above 
all how far is their portraiture of Jesus in accordance with the 
view of His Person as displayed in the writings of the second 
century, and even with the teaching of St. John and St. Paul? 

The literature is immense; but the best book to make a start 
with is Dr. B. H. Streeter’s The Four Gospels. : 


Vill 


Whether this Gospel was the work of the Lord’s disciple, John 
the Son of Zebedee, can neither be proved nor disproved; nor 
does our vedict in any way lessen its importance. It closes the 
theology of the age of the Apostles, and inaugurates that of the 
Church Universal in that it affirms that in Jesus the pre-existent 
Word of God was manifested in the flesh. 

The Gospel seems to come to an end in xx. 31, “ But these 
things are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God: and that believing ye might have life through 
his name.” This declares the purpose of the book, which is not 
so much a biography of Jesus as a revelation of the meaning of 
His acts and teaching. But there follows a supplementary 
chapter; and in the last verse but one we read, “ This is the 
disciple which testified of these things and wrote these things: 
and we know that his testimony is true.” Here seems to be a 
testimony of some body of Christians that the writer of the 
Gospel was a disciple and that they approved his work. 

The student of the Gospel has to consider at what date it ap- 
peared, and how far the religion of Christ had begun to take its 
permanent form, for the official Creeds of later days are implicit 
in this Gospel. The question arises as to whether the Gospel is 
a report of historical facts and of the words of Jesus, or whether 
he uses his incidents and the discourses to record his own view of 
the meaning of the work of the Saviour. The relation of the 
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Fourth Gospel to the Synoptics is naturally very important, 
There is no better introduction to the subject than Dr. E. F, 
Scott’s Fourth Gospel. 


IX 
The Apocalypse or Revelation of St. John the Divine 


Much attention is now being paid to those apocalyptic writings 
which describe the unseen world of heaven and hell and the end 
of the world in which we live. A knowledge of this literature is 

"necessary if we would rightly understand the condition of mind 
of believers in the first ages of the Church. We have fragmen- 
tary hints about the judgment in the sayings of our Lord, Mat- 
thew xxiv.—xxv. (the last days and the parables of Judgment), 
Mark xiii., Luke xxi. (the destruction of Jerusalem and the last 
days). St. Paul also speaks of being caught up to the third 
heaven or paradise (II Cor. xii. 2 and 4), and has some mys- 
terious references to the outbreak and destruction of the powers 
of evil (II Thess. ii. 2ff). But in the last book of the New 
Testament there is a full vision of heaven and of the mysterious 
happenings which will usher in the final scene and the foundation 
of the New Jerusalem. Revelation was with many the most 
popular of all the Christian writings; but because of the crude 
views of the Millennium which were derived from its perusal it 
was often discountenanced by those in authority, and as early as 

_ the third century it was perceived that the style forbade the book 
being assigned to the writer of the Gospel. Tradition is in favour 
of the date being the reign of Domitian (81-96); but many 

ascribe Revelation to the persecution of Nero (64-69). 
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NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS 


By Burton Scotr Easton, General Theological Seminary 

Attention was called in these pages, some issues back, to the — 
unusually large number of archzological expeditions at work in 
Palestine. It is now possible to give a brief summary of the | 
results attained. 

At Beisan (Bethshan) in central Palestine the University of 
Pennsylvania is carrying on excavations under the directorship 
of Dr. Alan Rowe. Explorations have been made down to a> 
depth of about fifty feet, where there is a stratum of around B.C. 
1500; at least another hundred feet of debris underlie this layer. — 
So far the most important finds pertain to Canaanitish civilization - 
and to the early relations of Palestine with Egypt, a stela in- 
scribed to the god Mekol is the most striking single object. Much _ 
is expected from the work still to come but, unfortunately, condi- 
tions of health around Beisan are extremely bad. 

At Megiddo a beginning was made by a German expedition 
before the war, and the site has since passed into the control of 
the University of Chicago; the present director is Dr. P. L. O. 
Guy. The research is following the method of removing each 
layer completely before the next is touched; naturally a slow proc- 
ess but one that gives very thorough results. The expedition is — 
now working in the fourth stratum, which is dated around B.C. 
950 or the time of Solomon. Old Testament statements regard- 
ing the wealth of the period are receiving interesting corrobora- 
tion through striking finds of valuable jewelry, and a series of 
stables for horses have been revealed (I K. 10: 26). 

At Tell Beit Mirsim (Kiriath Sepher?) the Xenia Theological 
Seminary, of St. Louis, and the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem are working together under the direction 
of Dr. W. F. Albright. Five strata have been identified but no 
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part of the t of the lowest 1 level (ca. B.C. 2000) has been cleared as yet. 
The next level (B.C. 1600?) has revealed a palace, with walls over 
three feet thick, built of adobe brick on stone foundations. Little 
of the structure was uncovered in the last year’s work, but the 
rooms contain many objects that must have fallen there when 
the upper stories were destroyed by fire. Most important is a 
Canaanitish statue broken from a stele about a foot wide. It 
represents a goddess, clothed in a long dress but barefoot, with a 
large serpent coiled around her legs; the statue is broken off at the 
waist, unfortunately, and the upper part is missing. This is the 
first positive evidence of the prevalence of serpent worship in 
Palestine proper, and it throws important light on the nehushtan 
which Hezekiah destroyed. The middle stratum is dated ca. B.C. 
1300. Dr. Albright, however, believes that the pottery gives a 
closer dating, for there are numerous sherds of Mycenaean ware 
and none of Philistine. Consequently the fall of the city must 
have coincided with the invasion of Israel; this was the city de- 
stroyed by Othniel in Judges 15: 15-17. Moreover the next city 
(Israelitish) was built directly in the ashes of this one, exactly as 
the account in Judges implies. The Israelitish city was hastily 


and poorly constructed, with relatively few houses within the 


walls. Its pottery is chiefly Philistine, with some vessels charac- 
teristic of the early tenth century, but none of a later stage. This 
city, consequently, was one of those destroyed in Shishak’s inva- 
sion (B.C. 924). Finally the most recent city was built ca. B.C. 
goo and was occupied for three centuries. The houses are very 
well built but are set close to each other, pointing to a dense popu- 
lation, while the entire absence of grain pits indicates relatively 


. peaceful conditions. Numerous articles of domestic use, includ- 


ing children’s toys, have been found, while Astarte figurines 
testify to the popularity of the goddess among a supposedly 
“orthodox” people. The most important find is a jar handle, 
bearing the impression of a seal reading “ Belonging to Eliakim, 
servant of Jehoiachin ”; this gives B.C. 597 for the date. 


So far this Tell Beit Mirsim expedition is producing much the 
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most important results for the Old Testament period. At Tell | 
En-Nasbeh (Mizpah?) the Pacific School of Religion is working — 
under Dr. W. F. Badé. They are, however, laboring under the - 
difficulty of mixture of the debris, with few clear traces of strati- 
fication, and as yet early Canaanitish graves of ca. B.C. 3000 are 
the most certain discoveries. But if the site is really that of © 
Mizpah highly important finds should be made. 

At Beth-Shemesh Dr. Elihu Grant is at work and has likewise — 
discovered five strata. But the most significant characteristics of 
the material are for Philistine culture; Beth-Shemesh, of course, — 
was constantly under Philistine influence. 

In Transjordania, Yale University is excavating Gerasa; the - 
director of the expedition is Dr. J. B. Robertson, who is working _ 
with Dr. J. W. Crowfoot of the British School of Archeology in _ 
Jerusalem, while Professor Rostovtzeff is exercising general — 
supervision. The remains are of the Roman and Byzantine © 
periods but are extraordinarily rich and extensive, with many in-_ 
scriptions. Much of the transportable material is being sent to 
New Haven, to find its place in the new Yale Art Museum. The — 
church in Gerasa described by Epiphanius has not yet been freed _ 
of its debris, but its successor has been uncovered; this was dedi- 
cated to St. Theodore, was built in A.D. 496 and has a remark- _ 
ably preserved baptistery. 

Of non-American expeditions, the Palestine Exploration Fund 
is continuing its work at Jerusalem. Work on this site is 
always tedious and is productive of slow results, partly because — 
Simon Maccabaeiis thoroughly destroyed the older contours in 
his refortification of the city. But long stretches of the ancient 
Jebusite and Davidic wall are being traced on the eastern side of 
Ophel, with some corresponding work on the western side; a 
massive gateway, with a stone wall thirty feet thick, is the most 
striking find. Apparently Zion was not fortified under the kings. 

In the southwest the British School of Archeology in Egypt 
is excavating at Tell Jemmeh (Gerar) and at Tell el-Fari. The 
discoveries belong chiefly to the early iron age. 
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The German Union of Academies of Science continues its 
researches at Shechem; as director Dr. Sellin has been replaced 
by Dr. Welter-Mauve. The fortification of Millo (Judges g) 
has been largely cleared and the excavators are penetrating into 
the Canaanitish levels. Most significant, however, is the recovery 
of cuneiform tablets, which relate to private business affairs. If 
many more such tablets turn up—and there is no reason to expect 
the contrary—the Canaanites may come forth into the full light 
of day. 

Another German expedition, under Roman Catholic auspices, is 
at Mamre, with Dr. Mader as director. The remains reach from 
the early Roman to the Arab period, with an important building 
constructed by Herod the Great. 

The very distinguished work of the French Dominican Fathers 
under their eminent director Pére Vincent at Amwas (Emmaus?) 
has uncovered the oldest Christian church yet known. It was 
built in the early third century, probably by Julius Africanus. 
Publication of the full details are eagerly awaited; New Testa- 
ment students, in particular, are anxious to learn if the identifica- 
tion of Emmaus has been really established. 

The recently discovered “ wall of Agrippa” in Jerusalem was 
turned over to Jewish patronage for further investigation, with 
Dr. Sukenik in charge. Considerable controversy is raging about 
this wall. If it is really Agrippa’s work, Jerusalem must have 
been much larger than has been commonly supposed and the tradi- 
tional site of the Holy Sepulcher is probably rendered definitely 
impossible. Pére Vincent, however, will not admit that Agrippa 
_ had anything to do with it. In his opinion the wall was an ex- 
_ temporized affair, made up largely of older material, and erected 
at the time of Barcochba for defense at the final siege of the city. 

Dr. Sukenik is also superintending the excavation of Tell el- 
Jerisheh, near Jaffa, a task that has just begun. 

All in all, the prospects for Palestinian archeological research 
seem to depend solely on the amount of funds available to prose- 
cute current undertakings and to open new ones. Scholars are at 
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last learning where to work and are so avoiding the errors that 
made so much of the pre-war excavation disappointingly barren. 
Codperation of the authorities moreover is now assured; rather 
curiously some of the most enthusiastic aid is now being given 
in Transjordania, a region virtually untouched twenty years ago. 
For Biblical purposes, however, a still more careful choice of sites 
would be useful. Knowledge of the Canaanitish civilization is 
of undoubted importance and contributions to Byzantine history 
are always most welcome. But Palestine should be regarded 
primarily as what has given it its surpassing fame, the land of the 


Bible. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Birth of Judaism. By John A. Maynard. London: Luzac & Co., 1928, 

pp. 144. 8/-. 

This is a study of the Hebrew religion during the Exile. Dr, 
Maynard has had an excellent preparation for such a piece of 
work as this. He has a complete knowledge of the literature of 
the period, the texts of which he has critically studied; he has 
an excellent knowledge of the Babylonian and Persian background 
of the Exile; he knows the genius of the Jewish people as very 
few other Gentiles do; and he has a sympathetic and understand- 
ing heart for religious problems. And withal he has originality 
and the knack of putting things in an arresting way. We there- 
fore took up this book with anticipations of pleasure and profit, 
and we have not been disappointed. 

Incidentally, we may point out that Dr. Maynard places the 
Book of Deuteronomy in the period of the Exile; and insists upon 
the sequence JEPD instead of JEDP. This latter problem will 
_ be treated by him in a future volume. The real subject of this 
book is the birth of Judaism. 

According to the author’s systematic custom, he devotes his 
first chapter to Sources, clearly indicating those parts of the Old 
Testament which he believes were written during the Exile. 
Then in a series of closely reasoned studies, he shows what the 
power of the Government was in religious matters, the relation- 
ship between the Exiles and Babylonia, and the idea of God as it 
was held at that time. In the third chapter, he studies Ezekiel, 
with balanced criticism and keen insight, and shows that Deutero- 
Isaiah lived and wrote in Palestine. This point of view is quite 
original. 

The chapter on Messianism deserves particular attention, for 
various reasons, and not the least among them is the fact that, as 
Dr. Maynard points out, the idea of the divine among primitive 
peoples applied to everything wonderful or terrible. a 
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There are too many good things in the book to be enumerated | 
in a review. The reader interested in religious ideas in the Old - 
Testament and especially in Judaism which played so important. 
a part in the background of early Christianity should read every 
word of this important book. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER. 


Seven Years of Old Testament Study. By John A. Maynard. London: 

Luzac, 1927, pp. 160. 5s. 

This is a critical bibliography of Old Testament Research, cov- 
ering the years 1918 to 1924. The order followed in the bib- — 
liography is: General Introduction, consisting of works on the 
whole Old Testament, History of Israel, and Critical Questions ; 
Hebrew and Biblical Aramaic; Pentateuch, Prophetical books, 
Hagiographa, Apocrypha, and Religion. The author is prepar- 
ing a new bibliography which will begin with 1924 for the General - 
Introduction and with 1925 for the other sections. 

Any one desiring to be equipped with a handy and reliable 
guide to post-war Old Testament study should own this bib- 
liography and its successors. Future instalments of Dr. May- 
nard’s bibliographical work will appear in the Journal of the So-— 
ciety of Oriental Research. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER. 


The Jewish Library. First serics. Edited by Leo Jung. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928, pp. 386. $2.50. 

This a collection of essays which appeared formerly as pam- 
phlets. The point of view is that of conservative Judaism. 
Rabbi Jung contributes an essay on ‘ Essentials of Judaisn’” 
which is clear and accurate, except for a statement that marriage 
is not valid unless the groom has agreed and accepted the Ketubah. 
What Rabbi Jung meant to say is that the Ketubah should be 
given previous to marriage. The essay on ‘ Judaism in Jewish 
History’ by Dr. A. Cohen of Birmingham, England, is marred 
here and there by peculiarities of language (Torah used without. 
the article) and of scholarship (the statement that “ scholars are 
agreed that the beth hakeneseth originated in the Babylonian cap- 
tivity” expresses a true sentiment in the wrong way). Far better 
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are ‘ Study as a mode of worship’ by Nathan Isaacs and the in- 
teresting article of Dr. David de Sola Pool on Judah Halevi, 
The article on ‘ The Care of Animals’ by Rabbi Joseph Hurewitz 
is inspired by an apologetic which sounds a bit old fashioned. In 
another essay, Dr. Gaster seems to believe still that Zoroastrianism 
was influenced by Judaism. But on the whole the work is well 
done. 

The Hebrew terms are generally transliterated according to 
the modern Palestinian Hebrew pronunciation; this is an excellent 
idea, since the Ashkenazic pronunciation is not uniform and the 
supposedly scientific Christian pronunciation is artificial and un- 
real, and not necessarily true. Some transcriptions are however 
erroneous, such as Cohan (p. 18). There should have been more 
uniformity in the matter of transcription of Hebrew. In a gen- 
eral way this book will be very useful to non-Jewish readers for 
its sober presentation of Judaism, for its quiet scientific spirit, for 
its fairness toward other religions (in spite of an unnecessary 
remark on Saul of Tarsus, p. 67). A knowledge of living Juda- 


ism is acknowledged more and more as a step towards an under- 
standing of biblical problems and of many others. This book is a 
fair guide to it. J. A. MayNnarp. 


Social Principles of the Gospel. By Alphonse Lugan, translated from the 
French by T. Lawrason Riggs, with a preface by John A. Ryan. New 
York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. xii + 262. $2.25. 


Mr. Riggs has performed a real service in making this some- 
what abridged translation of the first two parts of Abbé Lugan’s 
extensive work, L’Enseignement Social de Jesus, of which six 
parts have appeared and a seventh is promised. The parts trans- 
lated, in the original entitled Les Grandes Directives Sociales, 
give the general principles and are therefore somewhat abstract. 
It is to be hoped that the rest of the work is to follow, for there 
Abbé Lugan works out in detail the applications of the “ Social 
Laws” of love and justice and labor. 

The translation is on the whole admirable though occasionally 
over-literalism results in an unidiomatic phrase or word-meaning. 
The occasional abridgements wisely reduce the controversial sec- 
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tions of the volume, since these often deal with issues in French — 
sociology unfamiliar to American readers. 

Abbé Lugan’s volumes are among the best products of the 
social movement in French Catholicism. His balanced judg- 
ments and systematic treatment of his subject, typical of the 
Roman Catholic method, are of real value for non-Romanist 
students, who may, however, occasionally feel that the author 
is unnecessarily depreciative of the ancient heathen and Jewish 
moralists. It is, however, in Fr. Ryan’s preface that one finds 
the most one-sided statement in the volume. Many readers of 
R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism will share 
the reviewer’s dissent from Fr. Ryan’s claim that “Tawney shows 
that the leading Protestant churches, not long after the Reforma- 
tion, abandoned entirely the view that religion or Christianity 
had anything to do with economic activities. This field of con- 
duct came to be regarded as entirely outside the scope of the 
Gospels. The good Christian was not necessarily a benevolent 
employer, an honest trader, or a faithful workman.” 

Lugan often quotes appreciatively from American and English 
non-Catholic writers. His general approval of F. G. Peabody’s 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question makes it the more surprising 
that on page 108 by quoting a sentence without its context he 
attributes to Prof. Peabody the view, which is actually stated only 
to be refuted, that the teaching of Jesus is merely the “ gospel 
of a workingman’s movement.” This manifest mistake should 
be corrected if the book reaches the second edition, which it de- 
serves. So should the erroneous quotation of the Golden Rule 
in the negative form on page 11. For the student the lack of 
precision and uniformity in giving references is a real defect of 
the original, and it would enhance the value of the translation if 
this were remedied. N. B. Nasu. 


The Glorious Company. Lives and Legends of the Twelve and St. Paul. 
By Tracy D. Mygatt and Frances Witherspoon. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1928, pp. xiv + 343. $3.00. 
This collection of sketches of the Twelve and St. Paul is a 
distinct departure from the usual Bible-Stories-Retold type of 
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book. The departure is, on the whole, a most welcome one. To 
many readers the figures will live as they never have lived before. 
The style is charming without being sentimental. In some cases, _ 
of course, the authors have been forced to draw an entirely 
imaginary portrait, an opportunity for setting forth their own 
views which they have not missed. St. Simon Zelotes is pic- 
tured as a Pacifist and a bit of a Feminist. Judas receives a 
liberal coat of whitewash, and the authors hope that in their | 
picture they will be found ‘no less truly Christian than the smug 
mediaevalists "—* smug’ apparently because they regarded treach- 
ery as a deadly sin. 

But whether the reader agrees with the interpretation of the 
characters in all cases or not, he will be interested, moved, and— 
to use the old, good, though much-abused word modified by read- 
ing this volume. While it ought to appeal to all readers, it would - 
prove particularly valuable for pupils of the High-School age 
who are apt to find the characters of the New Testament unreal. 
and a bit ‘ dull.’ W. F. WHITMAN. 
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The Church in Abyssinia. By Harry Middleton Hyatt. London: Luzac. 

1928, pp. 302. 12s. 

To write a readable and at the same time accurate book on 
the Church in Abyssinia one would need a practical turn of mind | 
as well as the necessary learning. The author of this book pos- 
sesses both in marked degree. The work required long prepara- 
tion: A knowledge of Church History in general; a firm grasp 
of liturgical knowledge; a clear conception of theological prob- | 
lems and dogmatic distinctions ; and an accurate knowledge of the 
land and people of Abyssinia. Others have written on Abyssinia, 
and of individual details of Abyssinian civil and ecclesiastical 
history, but never before have we been presented with a book so_ 
compact and so accurate, dealing with the life of the people and 
Church of that far-off land. The volume is the fourth of a 
series edited by Dr. John A. Maynard, called “ The Oriental Re- 
search Series.” 

The author points out that the book “ is not concerned with the 
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history of Christianity in Abyssinia but with the institutions and 
life of the Abyssinian Church,” a subject on which nothing of 
any importance hitherto has ever been written. 

There are twenty chapters, dealing with such subjects as 
Marriage, Aspects of Church Life, Fasts, Feasts, Manuscripts | 
and Literature, the Calendar, Language, Theology, Church Build- 
ings. There is a good map, and helpful chronological lists. 
There are also thirty excellent illustrations. 

One of the best parts of the book is the introductory chapter, 
which describes the country and people. This the reader will 
find fascinating. Abyssinia, though ancient in history and civil- 
ization, is one of the least known countries of the world. Abys- 
sinian kings once ruled Egypt; her sovereigns resisted the Per- 
sians and the Romans, as well as such modern nations as France, = 
Italy, and Great Britain, and to-day she remains the only inde- 
pendent thoroughly self-controlling nation in Africa. 

But one of the most unusual parts of the book is the chapter | 
on Demonology. The description of Demonology in Abyssinia — 
makes unusual reading, full of strange customs and ideas. In- 
deed every chapter has its own appeal, and the whole book is full - 
of material of most unusual interest. At times the book is tech-— 
nical and learned but it is never dull or uninteresting. Chris-— 
tianity of an unusual type may be studied here with interest and - 
profit. It is hoped that Dr. Hyatt may keep us still further in-— 
formed in Abyssinian matters. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER. 


The Truth about Fasting: with special reference to Fasting-Communion. By 


Percy Dearmer. London: Rivingtons, 1928, pp. xi+ 131. 3s. 6d. 
Dr. Dearmer is convinced that insistence on the obligation of 
fasting-communion is detrimental to the spiritual health of the ~ ( 


Anglican Church, in that it stands in the way of more frequent — 
communions, weakens the sense of fellowship, and is an ob-— : 
stacle to the restoration of the Eucharist to its rightful place in © ‘ 


our worship. He believes, furthermore, that it fosters Phari- 
saism, is physiologically and psychologically unsound, and rests — 
upon a confusion of material with spiritual things which is far 
from Christian. 
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But what warrant is there for the practice—not of fasting- 
communion as an expression of individual piety, but of insistence 
upon “ no-breakfast ”’ communion as a Catholic obligation—in 
the continuous tradition of the Church? The purpose of this — 
little book is to scrutinize the patristic testimony which other 
“ little books ”’ have adduced in support of the practice. evel 
quite correctly points out that the champions of “ non-breakfast ” 
communion have confused the old ecclesiastical or lenten fast, or 
a penitential fast preparatory to communion (which good Pres-— 
byterians have often used), with fasting-communion in the or- 
dinary sense of the term. He also reminds us of the salutary — 
truth that fasting (jejunus) may mean nothing more than ab- 
stemious or sober. The patristic citations in the “little books ” 
are found to be either irrelevant or too vague to warrant the 
interpretations put upon them. At least, so Dr. Deamer feels. 
But it does seem that in a few instances he himself strains them to 
fit his own theory. In the main he amply proves his case. 

It is admitted that communion after dinner was prohibited | 
quite early, because of the gluttony and drunkenness which in a_ 
rude age were virtually inseparable from the prandium (jejunus 
= non pransus). But not until St. Thomas Aquinas, misled by — 
the prestige of St. Augustine and afraid of vomiting and drunk- 
enness, did the rule of fasting-communion in our ordinary sense 
become established. 

Where it is spiritually beneficial to the communicant, fasting- 
communion is congruous with our liberty as Christians and 
Churchmen, but to erect it into a law is out of keeping with our 
spirit and traditions, and under the conditions of modern life, it © 
is an obstacle to the progress of sacramental religion among us. 
But admitting all this, it will by many be regarded as a defect that _ 
Dearmer does not give sufficient consideration to the part which 
a sure instinct for reverence and seemliness played in the de- 
velopment of the practice under discussion. P. V. Norwoop. 
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The Quest of Religion. By C. E. Raven. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 

1928, pp. 141. $1.50. 

This is a very remarkable book, one of the very best books on | 
the Christian religion I have ever read. The author deprecatingly — 
describes it as “scrappy.” It is not scrappy, but it is brief, 
multum in parvo, a library packed into a few pages, a rich intel- 
lectual and spiritual experience expressed in words so clear and 
sharply edged that a few of them do the work of many. 

For modern minds, for college students, for intelligent youth 
I know no book better fitted in the main to present with sym- 
pathetic, understanding approach the Christian faith and prac- 
tice. The author is sensitively aware of the new outlook which 
the scientific movement has produced; he speaks the living lan- 
guage of a scholar of today,—the language too of one whose 
accents are unmistakably those of Christian experience. Many 
of us will differ with him in his churchmanship, in his reference 
to “ our own denomination ” (page 111), in his assertion that to 
“talk about covenanted and uncovenanted mercies is to treat the 
Eternal as if he were a petti-fogging attorney” (p. 140), in his 
blessing upon “ the excellent custom of holding united services 
or of interchanging pulpits with dissenters” (p. 110), in his 
assertion that “‘ sacraments are valid, not because certain words 
are spoken or certain acts done, but in so far as they express and 
effect a real communion between God and His children.” Surely 
he has not thought through the subject of the sacraments or he 
would ask himself whether the expressiveness and effectiveness 
of a sacrament as a means of communion with God does not 
depend upon the validity of words spoken and acts done. In the 
chapter on the Church he is fumbling and ambiguous and weak. 
Nevertheless as we said before it is an excellent book, provocative, 

and in the main constructive and creative. 
Geo. CraiG STEWART. 


De VExplication dans les Sciences. By Emile Meyerson. Paris: Payot (106 
Boul. St.-Germain), 1927, pp. 784. Fr. 60. 


Here is truly a great book in every sense of the word. Pub- 
lished originally in 1921, it is good to know that a second edition 
is called for. 


| 
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Can science live without philosophy? This is the question 
~which M. Meyerson attacks and which he opens up with wonder- 
ful skill. The scope of this book is so wide, the penetration of 
the author so keen, and the erudition so vast that the reader feels 
himself under the guidance of a master of the subject. Yet with 
all the author’s knowledge he is never heavy; he reminds one of 
_M. Bergson, not in his doctrine, but in his clarity. He is able 
_ even to make Hegel interesting to a non-Hegelian, and that is no 
small achievement. 

M. Meyerson studies the actual work of the sciences to dis- 
cover what they themselves really mean by “explanation.” Un- 
like most philosophic writers, he is abundantly able to do this 
for he has equipped himself with a remarkable knowledge of the 
details of the physical sciences. At the same time, he has main- 
tained his power of philosophic detachment; he never loses sight 
— the philosophic forest as he studies the scientific trees. 
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He faces the question which is becoming more and more serious 
in all scientific thinking, “ What does scientific explanation 

mean?” There is a large group of scientific writers to-day who, 
ae the lack of clearness in the application of some of the 

concepts of science to the phenomena of to-day, seek to avoid the 
oan of clarifying these concepts by the claim that science 
has nothing to do with the meaning of reality as such, that her 
task is purely practical. What is a law of Nature? “ Let us be 
content,” say many scientists, “ with saying that it is a way in 
“which things generally behave. We do not need to go farther 

and define its objective reality.” Now this is simply ontological 
scepticism, and it is the attitude of a large number of the world’s 
prominent scientists. 

The father of this school is Auguste Comte. His reading of 
the history of thought from the theological to the metaphysical 
and finally to the positivistic is the justification of this modern 
effort to avoid metaphysics in science. The two great prophets 
of the school in the realm of science are Ernst Mach and Karl 
Pearson whose works, published some thirty or forty years ago, 
| are being re-discovered to-day and are being found to afford aid 

and comfort to non-metaphysical scientists. . 
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M. Meyerson subjects the whole doctrine of Comte to a search- 
ing examination and shows that, apart from the professions of 
positivistic scientists, the actual practice of science has always 
been to assume a very different basis. Science, he claims, has" 
always recognized its need of the concept of “thing.” Science 
is actually interested in reality, not merely in functioning. Her 
aim is to know, not merely to describe movements. All science is 
based on a faith in the rationality of the real. 
The problem of the relations of science and religion is to-day — 
entering on a new phase. The doctrines of relativity and quanta 
and the new theories of the atom are opening up a new world 
where the scientific ideas of a past generation do not apply. In 
order to understand itself, science is being forced to analyze its 
own concepts of space and time, causality and relatedness. These 
are not purely empirical questions to be solved by experiment, 
they are philosophic questions which bring us face to face with 
the great problems of metaphysics. M. Meyerson has given us — 
a book which opens up the new bearings of these old questions, 
and has illuminated the subject by the aid of his own great 
scholarship and analytical skill. Religious students could well 
afford to dispense with nine-tenths of the books published on the 
relations of science and religion, and study Myerson instead. 


Adventure, the Faith of Science and the Science of Faith. Essays by B. H. 
Streeter, Catherine M. Chilcott, J. Macmurray, and Alexander S. Russell. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 247. $2.00. 


This collection is part of the series begun by Foundations, al- 
though the authors, aside from Dr. Streeter, are different. Apart — 
from the essays contributed by Dr. Streeter, who always has 
something new and worthwhile to say, the level of the earlier 
volumes in interest and originality is not maintained. The ex- 
pectations raised by the sub-title are disappointed, for one does 
not find a systematic treatment of the relation between science 
and religious faith. 

A correlation of science and “ faith” is indeed attempted -_ 
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by Mr. Macmurray in the essay entitled “ Beyond Knowledge.” 
His thesis, so stated at the outset, is that he “aims at a defini- 
tion of the antithesis between faith and knowledge; and con- 
sequently of the relation between religion and science.” This 
antithesis is false—unless indeed the author intends to give to the 
words “ faith” and “ knowledge ” very special and unusual mean- 
ings. The occasion therefore demands that he should give both 
terms immediate and careful definition, so as to advise us of the 
special sense in which he intends to employ them. This he fails 
to do. Worse yet, he uses both ambiguously throughout his 
argument. At one point he regards faith as the product of “ in- 
tuition,” at another point as an attitude of will. “ Modern 
science,” says he, “ rests upon an attitude of will which meets the 
impotence of mere thought by a continuous reconstruction 
through criticism and experiment. . . . In doing this [i.e. pro- 
posing this definition] we are claiming that this attitude is—what 
_ the New Testament means by ‘ faith’.” He would be bold in- 
deed who would attempt to frame a comprehensive definition of 
the New Testament term miotts which has more, rather than 
fewer, connotations than our word “ faith.” 
The essayist pays his respects to Greek art as follows: “ Fol- 
lowing the lead of the pagans of Greece, we have looked on art 
as an avenue of escape from reality, and have made a play of it.” 
As a matter of fact, Greek art had always a moral or religious 
significance, and it is only when we have been false to the Greek 
tradition that we have made a play of it. As well accuse 

Raphael Dante, Goethe, or Milton of making a play of art as 
Pheidias, Homer, or Aeschylus. 


The conclusion is, “ We prefer ‘knowledge’ to faith, unless 
our faith is tricked out for us as a more certain knowledge. Yet 
in this way neither faith nor knowledge can be ours, since faith is 

‘ not knowledge, and knowledge is possible only through faith.” 
We confess to being too befuddled to prefer either. 
The high place in the book is Dr. Streeter’s essay entitled 


~~ Moral Adventure.” If morality is to be scientific, he holds, 
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admittedly it must question the results of the past; it must make 
experiments. But, he warns, 


“in science the experiments by which knowledge is advanced are devised by 
persons who are masters of the knowledge of the subject which exists 
already; the experiment of an ignoramus is more likely to blow up the 
laboratory than to further research. ... A man who offends against a law 
or usage because he is convinced that it is a cause of serious or widespread 
evil and an obstacle to human progress, is making a moral experiment. The 
man who does this either because it suits his personal convenience, or merely 
because he ‘sees no harm in it,’ is doing the equivalent of playing tricks in 
the laboratory.” 


Furthermore, one who undertakes an experiment in morals, like 
one who experiments with a new invention, must voluntarily 
assume the hazard and be prepared not to whimper if he comes 
to grief. 

In this spirit the author discusses current problems of morality, 
especially the relations between the sexes, marriage, and divorce. 
Admitting that changing conditions have resulted in mal-adjust- 
ments, he has not a few practical suggestions for modifications 
in the legal and social code. He warns, however, against the 
expectation of a Utopia and demonstrates the futility of the cult. 
of happiness. 


“A morality which has lost all austerity has lost its cutting edge—con- 
sidered as a dance, life is an entertainment which does not come off. Other 
people do the steps all wrong and the band is out of tune. Think of life 
not as a dance but as a battle, and wounds and weariness are what we should 
expect. They hurt, but do not dishearten....We are off on the great 4 
adventure—which some call the service of Man, others the Kingdom of God— 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” C. L. Drsste. 


Concerning Man’s Origin. By Arthur Keith. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1928, pp. xi + 188. 


The late President of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has expanded his presidential address and has — 
added other essays on related subjects. The whole collection 
discusses, from the viewpoint of one of England’s most eminent 


atu 


physiologists, the Darwinian theory of man’s origin as it stands ae a 
today. It is recognized today that the theory of ngggral selec- | ee oa 


tion explains the survival of types best adapted to their environ- 
ment, but not the emergence of such types. Darwin’s explana- 
tions, the accumulation of minute variations and the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics, have been rejected as inadequate to 
account for correlated changes in a given direction in various re- 
lated structures in the body, all of which were essential to the 
production of a modification in the organism which should have 
survival value. An example of such correlated development is 
the eye. Dr. Keith finds the correlating agency to be the hor- 
mones. Another factor in evolution he describes as the ever 
increasing dependence of the organism in its embryonic stage 
upon “capital.” That is to say, the period of gestation, during 
which the embryo is living upon the stored material of the mother 
is the period during which the characteristic variations work 
themselves out. The foetal life of the individual is not merely 
a recapitulation of phylogenetic history. It is just as true to say 
that human characters appear as transient features in the unborn 
young of anthropoid apes as to say that the human fcetus pre- 
sents simian characters. In both cases there has been an elimina- 
tion of characters or potentialities. 

Written in untechnical language, the essays are of great inter- 
est to those who want to know the latest theories about the per- 
plexing problem of the method of evolution. C. L. Dresre. : 


Henri Bergson. By Jacques Chevalier. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 

xxi + 351. $2.50. 

For those who prefer to read in English, this is now the best 
available work on Bergson, Bergson’s “ origins,’ and ‘“ Bergson- 
ianism.”” Elaborated from lectures, it is brilliant, even if it suffer 
in places from the rhetorical vice of over-emphasis. Neverthe- 
less this scarcely justifies several derogatory references to con- 

structive thinkers who cannot be blamed for the disability—that 
they lived previous to Bergson! Bergson himself would be the 
first to deprecate their tone. 

After a lively Introduction, Prof. Chevalier, who teaches at 
Grenoble, divides his subject as follows: I. the Milieu and the 
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Period, the Anthropocentric and the Theocentric Currents in oo 
French Philosophy of the 19th Century; II. The Man and the 
Work; III. The Method; Intuition and the Philosophical Mind; 

IV. The Immediate Data of Consciousness; Free Will and Pure 
Duration; V. Matter and Memory; the Spirituality of the Soul 
established by Positive Metaphysics; VI. Evolution and Crea- 
tion; the Significance of Life; Man’s Place in the Universe; VII. 
The Trend of Bergsonian Thought; God and Man’s Destiny; 
the Metaphysical Revival. The book is enriched with many ref- 
erences in the text, with a bibliography of Bergson, with good — 
indices of proper names, and of “terms, ideas and doctrines.” 
Moreover, as readers of ATR will be glad to learn, Chevalier 
tries to set forth the theological implications of the system. We 
still await Bergson’s Edinburgh Gifford Lectures; accordingly, 
this effort is welcome, the more that it has been overlooked and 
approved by Bergson himself. R. M. WENLEY. 


The Scientific World View. By William Kay Wallace. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928, pp. 316. $3.00. 


This book is seriously misnamed. It is not a presentation of 
the scientific world-view, which might have been valuable, but 
an argument for something which the author calls science against 
something which he calls religion. The picture of religion would — 
never be accepted by any religiously-minded modern man, and © 
the picture of science is so vague that the scientist would hardly — 
know what to make of it. We are told that the religious basis _ 
for morality must be given up, since “ the religious moral code — 
finds no room for personality . . . and the social motive as the - 
norm of conduct. To obey, rather than to know is the founda- 
tion of such morality.” 

The author tells us that religion must be entirely given up, and 
that science must take its place. He gives no clear analysis of 
the scientific technique or assumptions. He does not seem to 
realize the confusion which certainly exists to-day in thinking — 
out the postulates of science. He believes that everything has 
been said when one claims that “ the goal of science is not the 
19 
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greater glory of God, but the efficiency of adjustment to environ- 
ment.”’ According to this author “ religion and science are mu- 
tually exclusive terms, and to proclaim the marriage of science 
and religion is either blasphemy or nonsense.” 

The book is a rather modernized edition of a Bradlaugh tract. 
But the worlds of science and of religion have both moved since 
the eighties of the last century. The problems of to-day are not 
to be solved by fulminations of partisans of either science or 
religion, the one against the other, but by men who reverence and 
appreciate both the scientific and the religious traditions. 

D. A. McGrecor. 


Mé Ti, der Philosoph der allgemeinen Menchenliebe und sozialen Gleichheit 
im alten China. By J. Witte. Leipzig: Heinrichs, 1928, pp. 56. M. 2.40. 


Recent interest in the work and career of the Chinese philoso- 

pher variously designated in the West as Mé Ti, or Mo Ti, or 

Meh Tzi, or Micius, is very encouraging, since it was high time 

that men perceived the existence of other tendencies in Chinese 

philosophy than those represented by Confucius and Mencius on 

the one hand and Lao Tzt on the other. Dr. Witte explains 

this new interest by saying: “ Heute ist seine Gedankenwelt im 

jungen China in gewissem Sinn zur Mode geworden. Man 

spurt in ihm eine Geistesverwandschaft mit den sozialen Ideen 

der neuen Zeit.” Whether this is the case or not, one cannot 

_ doubt the fact of a revived interest. Only last December Mr. 

L. Tomkinson’s work on The Social Teachings of Méh Tse ap- 

peared in Japan, and now we have the small but well written con- 

tribution of Dr. Witte to stress the philosopher’s particular views 
on social equality and general love for humanity. 

The saying of Confucius that “ within the four seas all men 
are brethren” is frequently quoted to show that that sage had a 
world view. Of course, this is not so; ‘ within the four seas’ 
is but a synonym for China and the benevolence of Master K’ung 
did not overpass the border of the Middle Kingdom. With Mo 
Tzu it is far different. His doctrine of communism and of mu- 
tual love is thorough-going, as may be seen by the opposition 
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of Mencius, who, pacifist though he was had no place in his 
system for universal love. He maintained that the system of 
Yang Tzii, who to save the world would not have parted with a 
single hair, was no further from ‘the golden mean’ than the 
teaching of Mo, who would, for the same end, willingly have 
sacrificed all. 


t Dr. Witte has given us an excellent introduction to the work 
7 of this fascinating character, together with an admirable sum- 
| mary of his views on all sorts of subjects, from ‘ the three world 
r spheres ’ of men, demons, and gods, the claims of Heaven —_ 
4 the wills of men, as opposed to fatalism, onward to the treatment 


of ethics in the state, in the family, and by the individual. There 
is much material in the arguments of Micius which would appeal 
to modern writers on international goodwill, and this alone 
makes the book well worthy of our attention. One rather sur- 
prising element in the sage’s teaching, however, is the deprecia- 
tion of music. Was this, one wonders, because Master K’ung 
was particularly fond of it? HERBERT H. Gowen. 


Les Penseurs de V'Islam. By Carra de Vaux. Vol. III. L’Exegese, la 
Tradition et la Jurisprudence. Vol. IV. La Scolastique, la Theologie et 
la Mystique. La Musique. Vol. V. Les Chiisme et ses derivees. Le 
Liberalisme moderne. Paris: Geuthner, 1923-26, pp. 423, 384, 431. 


The third volume of The Thinkers of Islam begins strangely 
enough with a chapter on pre-islamic Persia. It is followed by a_ 
survey of pre-islamic Arabia. This is followed by the life of 
Muhammed, a study of Qur’an, Hadith (Tradition), Juris- 
prudence and the early Caliphate. The quality of the informa- 
tion in this volume varies. The author accepts Lammens’ atti- 
tude towards the traditional life of Muhammed. We deem such 
an attitude over-critical and biassed by a controversial spirit. On 
the jurisprudence and the commentators, such excellent work has 
; been done by Goldziher and others that there is no room for error. 
The fourth volume is far better than the third. It deals with 
the Moslem philosophers whom Carra de Vaux knows exceed- 
ingly well. He studies the scholastics, philosophers, theologians, 
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mystics, sceptics, poets and musicians—a motley array which was 
unified, more than the profane know, by the special character of 
medieval Moslem society. The only fault we find with this 
volume is that Al Hallaj is a little reduced from the importance 
which Massignon gave to him and also that the interrelation of [ 
Syriac and Hebrew thought with Moslem culture is not suf- 
ficiently emphasized. 

The fifth volume deals with the sects, Shiism, Ismailians, 
Druzes, Babi (and Bahai). It then takes up the liberal move- 
ments in the Moslem world—Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, India, 
Persia, and Tartary. The reader will find here a good deal of 
information which is not easily discovered. 

Few men are better qualified than the author of this series to 
describe Islamic culture. His work is therefore of basic value, 
It is interestingly written, and what is more important, it is the 
only work on the subject in any language. 

Joun A. Maynarp. 


Zoroastrian Studies. By A. V. Williams Jackson. Columbia University 
Press, 1928, pp. xxx + 325. $4.00. 


This is the twelfth volume of the Columbia University Indo- 

Iranian Series, of which Dr. Jackson is the accomplished editor. 

It consists of two parts, the former (much the larger part of the 

_ whole) containing a thorough discussion of the Zoroastrian re- 

ligion, its founder, faith, mythology, eschatology and history; the 

latter consisting of a series of miscellaneous essays on the Zoro- 

astrian doctrine of Free-will and other points raised incidentally 
in the earlier section of the volume. 

It scarcely needs to be said that the book is of great interest 

alike for its learning and its lucidity. As a summary of the 

- whole subject of Zoroastrianism it is far beyond anything else 

which has hitherto appeared, at least in English. Of course, a 

considerable amount of material has been used previously in the 

author’s well-known Life of Zoroaster, but the present book af- 

fords an opportunity for the review of earlier opinions. In this 

connection it may be said that no reason is advanced for any 
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change of opinion as to the birthplace of the sage, though Dr. 
Jackson does acknowledge that “a rather strong claim has been 
made for Bactria.” 

In connection with the theology of Zoroastrianism there is an 
interesting discussion as to whether Angra-mainyu (Ahriman) 
is to be considered the direct antithesis and antagonist of 
Ahuramazda, or rather as an integral element within the nature 
of the Supreme Deity, the antithesis of Spent-mainyu. For this 
some grounds are adduced and, in any case, the religion is set 
forth as a monotheistic dualism, and an optimistic dualism, rather 
than a dualism such as is presented in Manichaeanism. 

As to the influence of Zoroastrianism upon Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Muhammadanism, Dr. Jackson is suggestive rather 
than explicit. He does indeed say, in connection with the Zoro-| 
astrian eschatology : “‘ The similarity between it and the Christian 
doctrine is striking and deserves more attention on the side of | 
Christian theology.” We should like to see Dr. Jackson’s own 
development of this hint. 

The praise which we cannot but give to the matter of this latest _ 
of the Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series must be extended — 
to the manner in which the material is presented. It is quite 
free from typographical errors, an unusual circumstance in most 
modern books. It has an admirable double Bibliography, one at 
the commencement of the volume and one after each chapter. 
With this ample apparatus, Zoroastrian Studies is a real vade 
mecum for students as well as a book attractive to the general 
reader. HERBERT H. GOowEN. 
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The Pilgrimage of Buddhism. By James B. Pratt. Macmillan, 1928, pp. 
xii + 758. $3.00. 
Dr. Pratt, who is Professor of Philosophy at Williams College, 

has in the above-named volume given us so comprehensive a pic- : | 

ture of the historical and doctrinal developments of Buddhism in— ~ 

India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, China, Korea and Japan, © 

that it seems a pity that his pilgrimage was not extended still fur- _ —— 

ther to include Tibet and Central Asia. This is especially the case 
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since these omitted lands supply several important missing links 
in the long and significant story of one of the world’s great re- 
ligions. But perhaps the author is reserving this part of the 
subject for another period of study and another book. As it is, 
The Pilgrimage of Buddhism runs to 750 pages, a quite suf- 
ficient instalment for any but the most robust of readers. 

Yet Dr. Pratt’s narrative, even when most leisurely, never 
drags. If its pace is unhurrying, the reader will readily linger 
with the author in his descriptions. Even where we pause for 
the discussion of some of the moot points of difference between 
Kegon and Tendai, Zen and Nichiren, the discussion is never 
allowed to be so professionally philosophical as to be tiresome. 
Dr. Pratt is a very sympathetic interpreter of Buddhism and sees 
quite plainly that the religion of Gautama has preserved certain 
aspects of religion concerning our relation to the Absolute which 
we, with our bristling Western sense of individuality, might profit- 
ably consider. We may quite well agree with him when he de- 
clares for some closer approximation between Christianity and 
Buddhism in the future. This would all be in the direction of 
making Christianity more Christian than it can possibly be if 
dominated by the ideas of the Western World. 

Dr. Pratt makes very few mistakes in matters of fact, though 
on p. 271 he does confuse the two entirely different dynasties of 
Kin (Chin) and Mongol. The Kin, or Gold, Tatars preceded the 
rise of the Mongols and were swept from power in the fierce 
onset of Jenghis Khan and his successors. In matters of opinion 
the author does not always so readily command assent. For ex- 
ample, the objection that Japanese art is so often cheap and flimsy 
is not necessarily an objection at all: many people think it an 
admirable characteristic of that art that it uses cheap and perish- 
able material. Did not Michelangelo make a statue out of snow? 

The worst that may be said about the volume is that there are 
too many typographical errors. For instance, we have such 
proper names as the following: ‘Kobi,’ ‘ Bhagaved-gita,’ 
‘Palmirs,’ ‘ Pala,’ ‘ Shiminiseki,’ ‘Mayayana,’ ‘ Purushupuru,’ 
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‘ Avelokitesvara,’ ‘ Boon College,’ ‘ Inonye,’ and the like. Also 
we have misprints such as: ‘ pasages,’ ‘ posible,’ ‘ pogoda,’ ‘ ser- 
cret, ‘ear mourned’ (for ear-mound), and so on. These, of 
course, can easily be corrected in a reprinting. The good features 
of the book are of its essence and must make The Pilgrimage of 
Buddhism itself an object of pilgrimage to the many who would 
like to know of Buddhism at its best, and also something of its 


manifest and acknowledged weaknesses. 
HERBERT H. GoweEn. 


Constructive Citizenship. By L. P. Jacks. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 

Co., 1928, pp. vi-+ 300. $2.00. 

What Dr. Jacks set forth by parable in his Smokeover books, 
he has now worked out into systematic social philosophy. That 
modern civilization is faulty he is ready to admit, although he 
takes issue with Spengler and others who believe it to be mori- 
bund. The futility of our efforts to better the situation lies quite 
as much with the reformers as with the inherent stubbornness of 
the defects to which they address themselves. He has no use for 
social pathologists, essaying “diagnoses” and _ prescribing 
“cures”’; nor for social mathematicians, proposing “ problems ”’ 
and working out “ solutions.” The mere use of these words, he 
holds, has been malign. They are all vain because they presup- 
pose that society is static, whereas even Utopia must face tomor- 
row. Social evolution can never bring to pass a beneficient 
equilibrium, for the devil, too, is evolving. Putting stops to the 
evils of society is not a very useful occupation. 

The fundamental defect in modern society, shared alike by the 
reformers and the unreformed, is that we are space-thinkers and 
not time-thinkers. We strive for quantity, not quality; our ef- 
fort is to “ extend ” happiness to the greatest possible number and 
not for the longest possible time. The true method is to strive 
for depth rather than breadth. “ Justice is not defined by the 
positions and relationships in which people stand, but by ‘ what 
they do next’ when they get into those relationships.” 

The time-thinker recognizes that no social program for the 
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future has any prospect of success that does not build upon human 
traits already rooted in the past. Dr. Jacks finds these in skill, 
trusteeship, and scientific method. He would have labor demand 
and receive the right to skill, the right to such a modification of 
our industrial system as will in a measure restore the initiative of 
the worker. He would extend into all fields the Traditions of 
the Service, those unwritten laws which make cowardice and 
treachery unknown in the military service and venality unheard 
of on the judicial bench. Scientific method we already have and 
it needs only to be applied. The result, however, will not be, and 
ought not to be, a Utopia in which pleasure has supplanted pain. 
“ The fundamental fact of life is neither pleasure nor pain but the 
consciousness of tension created by the co-presence of the two.” 

From this brief analysis it will be seen that Dr. Jacks adver- 
tises no panacea and proposes no program. He strives merely to 
create a state of mind, a tendency. He would take elements al- 
ready existing in our industrial and political system and univer- 
salize and emphasize them until they control all social and political 
life. In this he seems to be eminently sound. It is true that, 
human nature being what it is, any altruistic tendency must 
struggle against the inertia of the mass and the selfishness of in- 
dividuals. But, after all is said and done, the pace is always set 
by the enlightened minority. The ideas and ideals of the uni- 
versity become in, say, a generation those of the market-place. 
So delicate is the balance of our civilization that it might well be 
destroyed by the selective elimination of one or two per cent of 
the leaders; and, contrariwise, its ideals may be raised by the 
example of the few. One man with God is a majority. 

No review of this book can do justice to the sanity of its thesis 
nor to its epigrammatic and delightful style. One wants to come 
back to it again and again. C. L. DIBBLE. 


Building the City of God. By Harold Holt. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, 
pp. x +131. $1.15. 
This new text for discussion-groups on social service, by the 
assistant executive secretary in the Department of Social Service 
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of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, is a 
valiant attempt to do the impossible. To cover the fields of the 
family, the community, industry and commerce, in about 120 
small pages is more than anyone’s wit can compass. The result is 
excessive simplification and questionable generalization; for ex- 
ample, “‘ more degeneracy is due to a diseased mother than to any 
fault of heredity in a child, so much so, that the term ‘ congenital ’ 
now means not ‘ inherited’ but ‘happening at the time of birth’ ” 
(p. 28). “Industry and commerce are comparatively new prob- 
lems for Christianity’ (p. 98). “‘ There probably would be as 
much burglary and murder in this country as there is if there were 


~ no laws against such acts” (p. 87). 


Yet the book, in the hands of a well-informed leader, will be a 
useful starting-point for discussion. The inclusion of briefly 
summarized illustrative cases is very helpful. Had Mr. Holt’s 
book been confined to the family, the section on which is almost 


half of the whole, a more adequate treatment would have been 


possible. The section on industry and commerce is far too slight 
to do justice to the problems. It is to be hoped that another year 
the Department may give us a discussion book by Mr. Holt on a 
more limited field, where his demonstrated skill in presentation 
may be less handicapped. N. B. Nasu. 


Victim and Victor. By John Rathbone Oliver. Macmillan, 1928, pp. x + 
432. $2.50. 

This volume will be eagerly read by those who, a year ago, 
profited by the clear portrayal of the torment of a mind and the 
“way of escape,” in Fear. In a very real sense Victim and 
Victor is a sequel to Fear, the author’s answer to those who asked 
“ How may Medical Science and Religion together be brought to 
bear upon problems of delinquency and the Neuroses.” There 
is the same sincere earnest style in both books—a desire to get at 
the bed rock of a problem. 

Human nature walks through the pages. There is the ewer. 
_ Philosopher who “hates his work and gets toxic from hate” 


there are Slick McGee and plucky Nancy, and finally the central 
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character of the book, ‘* Father Mike,” beloved by the sinners of 
his Refuge. Dr. Oliver in the character of Father Mike shows 
his own power of dealing with mental reactions, the secret of 4 
in his own words being “ the uncanny power of putting himself 
in the other man’s place, getting inside his tormented mind, to 
think his confused thoughts.” It is a very human Father Mike, 
who has suffered and has developed a passion for freeing im- 
prisoned things, a Father Mike who has watched children at play 
and who has loved humanity greatly. 

What has been called the “ great sin of impersonality ”’ is illus-. 
trated in some of the clergy and some of the doctors, although 
there is a basic loyalty to the fineness of both professions, and 
a love of the Church. There are those doctors at the clinic who 
are “ awfully kind, but who talk and sort of pat one on the mind 
with their words but do not understand.”” There is the Bishop 
who is not as Father Mike, “ too merciful.” 

The book holds one’s interest because of the story element and 
is noteworthy in that it deals clearly with a difficult problem—a 
way of dealing with certain cases that need the combined efforts 
of Religion and Medical Science for their diagnosis and cure. 


Mary H. Pope. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Bible 
The Study Bible. Edited by John Stirling, 


Genesis. By E. Griffiths-Jones and A. C. Welch. New York: Double-— 

day, Doran, 1928, pp. ix +143. $1.25. 
Psalms. By L. M. Watt and J. E. McFadyen. Ib., pp. ix-+ 145. $1.25. — 
St. Mark. By A. A. David and A. E. J. Rawlinson. Ib., pp. xii + 142. 

$1.25. 
St. Luke. By F. W. Norwood and F. R. Barry. Ib., pp. ix-+145. $1.25. 
Romans. By F. T. Woods and James Moffatt. Ib., pp. ix +145. $1.25. 
Hebrews. By W. R. Inge and H. L. Goudge. Ib., pp. ix + 143. $1.25. 


; The Study Bible, ‘a little library of exposition with new studies,’ is a 
remarkable venture in expository literature. It is designed for use by the 
preacher who wishes to observe the maxim, ‘choose great themes.’ It is not 
a commentary, but a choice selection of illuminating passages from the great 
commentaries of the past, with ‘seed thoughts’ and relevant quotations from 
great writers generally; to each volume is prefaced an interpretative ios 


by the first of the two writers on each volume, making clear the religious 
message of the book under consideration. The series is most welcome and 
will be widely used, we have no doubt. It does not provide sermons ready 
made, or half-made—that would be worse than useless. But it sets the mind — 
going—quite another matter. No such series will make a ‘great preacher’ 
of the purchaser—no one claims that; but it will help to make good preachers | 
better ones, and poor preachers not quite so poor. Best of all, it helps one — 
to see that the ‘modern viewpoint’ in biblical study does not mean the | 
obliteration of ‘ preaching values,’ and that the continuous tradition of biblical _ 
exposition is still being carried on. Criticism is the last word, no doubt; | 
but it gets its meaning, partly, from other words that were said long ago. 
The real significance of the Bible is as religious literature, not just ‘literature.’ 


Old Testament; Judaism 


The Clarendon Bible: Old Testament. Vol. IV. Jsrael after the Evxile: 
Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.C. By W. F. Lofthouse. Oxford University 

Press, 1928, pp. xvi + 247 + 15. 
“The Clarendon Bible” was a brilliant idea, and it is being ably carried 
out. It is not a commentary, like the “ Cambridge Bible,” nor a collection of 
J excerpts, like the “Historical Bible;” but a series of introductions to the 
various books and writers, interspersed between a series of running exposi- 
tions of the more important passages—for the text of which the student must 
turn to his Bible. It is finely illustrated. Non-biblical material is given in 
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translation (e.g. Josephus and the Aswan papyri). No one can read the 
present volume without a quickened interest in the literature and religion of 
the Old Testament, and a fresh realization of the vital relation of both to 
the historical and social background. 

The plan followed in this volume is the same as in Vol. III. A very 
thorough historical introduction (62 pp.) covers the Exilic environment, the 
reconstruction of the history, the ‘second age of prophecy,’ and the develop- 
ment of the Law. Professor Lofthouse maintains that the Jewish population 
of Palestine was more than three times the number of Jews in Babylon dur- 
ing the ‘ Exile ’—.e. after the third deportation. Nevertheless, Babylonia, not 
Judah, was the birthplace of Judaism. As for chronology, Nehemiah is dated 
445, for his first arrival, 432 for the second, and Ezra is dated 390—with a 
note on the doubtfulness of the assignment. In general the positions adopted 
are those commonly held at the present time. 

A useful appendix contains a chronological table of O. T. writings by Miss 

E. W. Hippisley. 


The Authentic Literature of Israel. Vol. II. From the Exile to the Re- 

covery of Israel’s Independence. By Elizabeth Czarnomska. Macmillan. 

1928, pp. xxi + 553. $5.00. 

Professor Czarnomska’s edition of the Old Testament aims to free it 
“ from the disarrangements, expansions, and comments of early native editors.” 
It is somewhat like the Modern Reader’s Bible, much rearranged and set in 
chronological order. The component documents are disentangled and set 
forth in order; poetry is set in poetical form; and appropriate sub-heads are 
introduced into the text. There is naturally little scope in a textbook for 
the elaboration of personal views, and these are reduced to a minimum. One 
question remains unanswered—will the ordinary student find this elaborate 
subdivision more a help or a hindrance? Perhaps only actual use can give 

the answer. 


Gott und das Leid im A. T. By Hans Schmidt. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1926, 

pp. 48. M. 2. 

Much has been written on the subject of suffering in the Old Testament, 
but nothing better, size being considered, than this paper. Its first page 
places us in the proper frame of mind by a piece of modern Palestinian 
folklore which testifies to the tenacity of the old idea that suffering is caused 
by demons. It was of course the easiest answer, rather fatalistic—a concep- 
tion which has, according to the reviewer, an almost perfect counterpart in 
the germ theory of today. But the religious man cannot be satisfied with an 
explanation of suffering which does not take into account his conscience and 
his faith. So Dr. Schmidt shows us the point of view that pain is a teacher, 
then the heroic attitude towards pain, the Suffering Servant idea, and the 
compassion in God. The notes contain some textual emendations of difficult 
passages. J. A. M. 
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. of Die Mischna. V. 9. Tamid. Text, translation, and notes, edited by Oskar 
1 to Holtzmann. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1928, pp. vi+ 81. M. 7. 

The Beer-Holtzmann edition of the Mishna now includes this most im- 
ery portant tractate (on the Daily Offering) in an excellent text, translation, and 
the notes by Professor Holtzmann of Giessen, one of the general editors of the © 
Op- series. (To the two general editors must now be added Professor S. Krauss — 
‘ion of Vienna, whose name now first appears on the title page.) 
ur- The tractate Tamid is a primary source for knowledge of the daily worship — 
not of the Second Temple, and its traditions reach very far back, even to the 
ted first century. Some even maintain that our present tractate was in existence 
la in the days of Gamaliel, the teacher of St. Paul! (Prof. Holtzmann corrects 
ted this: Tamid arose some time after the destruction of the Temple—though 

its sources are older and go back to this earlier time.) Interesting compari- 
‘iss sons are made with other tractates, and the parallels found in Sirach and 
in St. Luke are carefully noted. This is certainly an edition every New 
Testament student must familiarize himself with. 
an, Kyrios als Gottesname im Judentum und seine Stelle in der Religionsge- 
schichte. By Wolf Wilhelm Baudissin. Ed. by Otto Eissfeldt. Lfg. 
it 1-10. Giessen, Toépelmann, 1926 ff. M. 8 each. 
gg Baudissin’s Kyrios, now published posthumously under the editorship of 
in Professor Eissfeldt, is complete at last, save for two final instalments con- 
set taining Preface, Appendices, and Index. It is an enormous work, in three 
re large volumes, the first dealing with the use of the divine name Kyrios in 
or the Septuagint, the second with the origin of this usage, and the third with 
ne the relations between this divine name in the LXX and the development of 
te the conception of God in the religions of the Semitic peoples. It represents 
ve an almost endless amount of research and investigation, but research of the 


kind necessary to get at the real development back of the texts. Parts I 
and II aim to show that Adonai (the Hebrew locution for Jhwh) was not 
6, the prototype of ‘Kyrios’ in the LXX, but rather that this latter term itself 
affected the public reading of Scripture in the synagogue at about the be- 
ginning of our era, and so brought about its intrusion into numerous places in 


. the text. Part III shows, by comparison of the LXX with the Massoretic text, 
“ that both terms, ‘ Kryios’ and ‘ Adonai,’ represent the final development of 
d the very quintessence of the Semitic idea of God, the one with a Hellenistic, 
: the other with a specifically Jewish, coloring. For most readers this last 
" volume will be of greatest interest, as it traces the Semitic conception of God 
" from its beginnings to the highest reaches of its pre-christian development; 
i indeed, the final stage is the one presupposed by Christianity in its earliest 


origins. 
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New Testament 


Grundriss der Einleitung in das Neue Testament. By Theodor Zahn. Leip- 

zig: Deichert, 1928, pp. vii +120. M. 5. 

Grundriss der Geschichte des Lebens Jesu. By Theodore Zahn. Ib., pp. 

vi+ 82. M. 3.60. 

Coming towards the end of the life-work of a distinguished theologian 
whose larger works, some of them translated, have become known all over 
the world, these ‘Outlines,’ giving in brief form the Diktate of his lectures 
in three universities, will be prized by an extraordinary number of readers, 
Dr. Zahn’s viewpoint, the conservative Evangelical, is well known, as are 
also his profound scholarship and depth of religious thought. Together 
with his recent Grundriss der NTI. Theologie and a prospective Grundriss 
der Geschichte des Apostolischen Zeitalters, these volumes will give in brief 
compass the conclusions of more than half a century devoted to N. T. 
research. Professor Zahn celebrated his ninetieth birthday on October 10. 
What an immeasurable inspiration his life and teaching have been to count- 
less students and readers of his published works! 


Iésous Basileus ou Basileusas. Die Messianische Unabhangigkeitsbewegungen 
vom Auftreten Johannes des Taufers bis zum Untergang Jakob des 
Gerechten nach der neuerschlossenen ‘ Eroberung von Jerusalem ’ des Flavius 
Josephus und den Christlichen suellen. By Robert Eisler. Lieferungen 


1-5. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1925, pp. 1-400. M. 5.50 each. 

Ever since the discovery, three years ago, of the so-called ‘Slavonic 
Josephus,’ scholars have awaited a really grundlich investigation of its text, 
and an examination of the whole body of data for Josephus’ ‘testimony’ 
to Christ and to the spirit of his times. For example, Professor S. Zeitlin 
wrote in a recent number of J. Q. R. (xix. 78, July, 1928) : “ That the author 
of the so-called Slavonic Josephus had constantly used Josippon, Hegesippus, 
and the Greek Church Fathers will be duly shown in the near future.” 
Eisler’s work thus far published is doubtless the beginning of this thorough 
investigation, which will be more fully noticed when it is complete. 


The Parables of Jesus. By Williard H. Robinson, Jr. University of Chicago 

Press, 1928, pp. ix + 222. * $2.00. 

Professor Robinson of Hope College, Holland, Michigan, has given us a 
fine modern treatment of the Parables of our Lord, “in their relation to his 
ministry,” as he says in the sub-title. They are interpreted “as reflections of 
the inner life and experiences of Jesus, as growing out of definite situations, 
and as contributing directly to the immediate aims of Jesus’ ministry.” 

The parables have been more often misinterpreted than not, one some- 
times thinks—from the earliest period of their exegesis down to Archbishop 
Trench and his successors. And one often wishes that such a work as 
Jiilicher’s were accessible to American readers, i.e. a work from that point of 
view, but less technically presented, for ordinary purposes. The wish is now 
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fulfilled, and we strongly commend the present work to preachers, teachers, 
students, and ordinary readers. It is clear, sympathetically written, and 


draws from the best of ancient and modern exposition. 


Church History 

ea Beihefte cur Zeitschrift fiir die N. T. Wissenschaft. VI. Die Geschichte 
wed des Reich-Gottes-Gedankens in der alten Kirche bis zu Origenes and 
- Augustin. By Robert Frick. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1928, pp. viii + 
155. M. 8350. 
er VII. Von Valentin zu Herakleon. Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen und 
™ die Entwicklung der valentinianischen Gnosis. By Werner Foerster. 
ef Ib., pp. vii+ 116. M. 6. ; 
T. Two very thorough pieces of research. Frick traces the development of 
0. early Christian eschatology into the Augustinian equation of kingdom of God a 
it. = Church. He takes a right Protestant view of this development, and ascribes 

it (1) to the materialization or objectification of Grace (der Verdinglichung 

der Gnade), and (2) to the imposition of itself, by the Church, into the 
on personal relation of the individual to God. The historical side is well done, 
es with much accumulation of material. 7 
1S Foerster collects and examines the fragments of Heracleon, studies the — 
n patristic testimony (Irenaeus and Hippolytus), and concludes that the system — 

of Heracleon is identical with that of Valentinus. Finally he reconstructs — 
se the system of the latter and traces its development. 
t, 
9 Gottesdienst im aeltesten Christentum. By Andreas Duhm. (‘Sammlung 
n _ gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage,’ No. 133). Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, pp. 39. 
1.80. 
S, In these pages the substance of the epochal liturgical studies of Hans — 
4 Lietzmann (Messe und Herrenmahl) and Wetter (Altchristliche Liturgien) 
h is clearly and succinctly given, with full recognition of their hypothetical 


character, and with no attempt at criticism. It is the hope of the author 
that the vivid worship of very early Christian days may point the way to that 

") revitalizing of the worship of the Evangelical church in Germany, the need 
of which is so acutely felt just now. P. v. N. 


a 

$ Die Kirche. By Erik Peterson. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1929, pp. 20. M. 1.20. 
f One of the most gifted of the younger German theologians (Professor 
, at Bonn) announces a forthcoming book on the Church which, judged by 
the advance indications in this lecture, is bound to attract wide notice. The 
very existence of the Church is conditioned by the Jews’ rejection of — 
it is in its essence a Gentile Church, and must correspond to the Gentile mind. © 
The apostolic decision to go to the Gentiles and build the Church did not 
rest upon our Lord’s command, but upon the call of the Holy Spirit. The 
authority which the Twelve had received from the Lord to judge the tribes — 
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of Israel was transformed into authority to govern the Church. And unless 
this apostolic magisterium is held fast—including the right to make binding 
7 dogmatic decisions—the Church is degraded into a sect. One gathers that 
the Americanization of European life and religion threatens to bring about 
just this catastrophe. P. v. N. 


Religious Thought in the Oxford Movement. By C. C. J. Webb. London: 

S. P. C. K.; New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. vii-+ 157. $1.25. 

This little book contains “the substance of a course of lectures” delivered 
by Prof. Webb from his Oxford chair in 1925,—timely, “now that the cen- 
tenary of the Movement is near at hand.” After an Introductory lecture, 
dealing with the theological “atmosphere” of the time, Dr. Webb discusses 


: (1) the “Via Media” of Anglicanism; (2) the “ Moralism” of the Move- 
ment; (3) the Tractarian Doctrine of Justification; (4) Baptismal Regenera- 

: tion; (5) Tractarian Moralism and its Consequences. Nurtured himself in 

: a Tractarian home, where the Cambridge phase of the Movement prevailed, 


Dr. Webb emphasises three marks of Anglican theology—its Platonism, its 
“moralism,” and its aloofness from the thought of other communions. In 
his judgment, Newman, although the ablest, was by no means the most 
representative member of the group, even if his lectures on Justification were 
“the chief contribution of the Tractarian school to systematic theology.” 
Slight though it is, the book has a value of its own in that it recalls aspects 
of the Movement often forgotten, misinterpreted or misunderstood today, 
and directs attention to the profound contrasts which have overtaken Keble’s 
successors thanks to the acceptance of biblical criticism (Bishop Gore), and 
. _ to the permeation of the idea of development (Hegel), along with its congener, 


the “doctrine” of evolution (Darwin). Prof. Webb demands careful read- 
ing, his exact intent being hard to catch from time to time. The following, 
for example,—by no means exceptional—gives one pause: “Reformers are 
apt rather to see in the teachers to whom those appeal whose ways they hold 
themselves sent to reform the source of the evils which they are combating 
than to form an unbiased judgment of them as they were” (88). It is 
highly advisable that the book be read along with another small and recent 
work of the author, A Century of Anglican Theology (Morehouse, Mil- 
waukee; $1.25). R. M. w. 


Biography 


Thomas Aquinas, His Personality and Thought. By Martin Grabmann; tr. 
by Virgil Michel. Longmans, 1928, pp. ix-+ 191. $2.50. 
- One of the best brief accounts of the life and thought of St. Thomas | 
Aquinas in any language, Dr. Grabmann’s work is now accessible to English 
readers in a fine translation by Dr. Michel, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, 

Collegeville, Minnesota. Part I deals with the personality of St. Thomas, his 

life history and work as a scholar and teacher, the sources of his thought 
and the long struggle of Thomism for supremacy in the later scholastic era. 
One never ceases to marvel at the versatility of his mind, the vastness of his 
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Yearning, and the brilliance of his insight. The author succeeds in bringing 
all these qualities home to the reader. 

Part II deals with the Thomistic Synthesis, presenting it in somewhat 
wider range than does Professor Gilson in his Philosophy of St. Thomas. 
Each point is illustrated by quotations from the works of Aquinas. A final 
chapter on ‘Method of Acquiring a Scientific Understanding of Thomas 
Aquinas, is a most valuable addition, giving a sketch of the methods hereto- 
fore followed and making a strong plea for the historical method. This 
admirable little work will be useful as an introduction to the study of St. 
Thomas for the general reader as well as the theological student. 


Siren Kierkegaard. By Eduard Geismar. Parts 1-4. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht, 1928, pp. 251-462. M. 3.50 each. 

One of the most baffling, most fascinating of modern religious leaders was 
the Danish writer, S6ren Kierkegaard. Professor Geismar of Copenhagen 
has written a full-size biography which is now appearing in German trans- 
lation. Part i deals with his birth and education, Part ii with Kierkegaard 
as a poet-— der Dichter der Stadien’—Part iii with his philosophy of life, 
Part iv with the problem, Martyr or Poet? Two more parts remain. The 
work will probably be The Life of Kierkegaard for some time to come. 


Saints and Leaders. By H. F. B. Mackay. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, 
pp. 255. $2.40. 

Fresh, vivid, altogether delightful, are these portraits by the Vicar of All 
Saints,’ Margaret Street. Most of them are miniatures, but St. Jerome and 
St. Ambrose are drawn on a larger scale. Particularly charming are the 
sketches of six leaders of the Anglo-Catholic movement—Lowder, Dolling, 
Stanton, Fr. Benson of Cowley, Bp. King of Lincoln, and Bp. Weston of 
Zanzibar—and these, too, are saints. 

Fr. Mackay has an eye for homely and wholesome human qualities, and a 
sense of humor that delights in kindly thrusts at Churchmanship all stiff and 
starched and complacent and comfortable. In his preface he tells us that he 
was moved to commit these addresses to print with the merciful purpose of 
delivering us from the tortures sometimes practiced upon us at retreat meals 
(whereof he has “revengeful memeries”). Under whatever circumstances 
it may be read, there is neither agony ner tedium in this volume. P. v. N. 


Men and Movements in the English Church. By F. A. Iremonger. Long- 
mans, 1928, pp. vi+ 154. $1.75. 

A collection of interesting ‘interviews’ and character sketches, originally 
appearing in the Guardian during the author’s editorship of that journal, and 
well worth preservation and re-reading. Dean Inge, Dr. Studdert-Kennedy, 
Archbishop Temple, ‘Dick’ Sheppard, Bishop Barnes are among the dozen 
leaders of the English Church described in the volume. 
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History of Religions 


Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch. Ed. by A. Bertholet. IX. Vedismus und 
Brahmanismus. By K. F. Geldner. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, pp. ix+ 
176. M. 8. 

X. Aegypten. By Hermann Kees. Ib., pp. viiit57. M. 2.80. 

The new, second edition of Bertholet’s Lesebuch contains in convenient 
form a fine collection of material illustrating the various religions in their 
origin, history, theology, devotional and practical expression, and general out- 

look. In the present Lieferungen, more material is given from the older 
7 sources than in the first edition, the selections are well arranged and have a 
few explanatory notes at the foot of almost every page. Naturally, the 
: selections in No. ix are largely from Vedas, Brahmanas, and Upanishads. 
The selections in No. x are chiefly from pyramid texts, temple inscriptions, 
stelae, papyri, and the like—authentic records of the actual faith and worship 
of the ancient Egyptians. A number of them are not accessible in the usual 
collections. 

For use either with the new edition of Chantepie de la Saussaye, for which 
the series is designed, or with any other good modern history of religions, the 
series will be one of constant usefulness and suggestion to the thorough 
teacher. 


Guarani. By A. Métraux. Paris: Leroux, 1928, pp. 260, 8 plates. 


The Tupinamba occupied in the sixteenth century more than half of the 
coast of Brazil. They have become extinct but they have been visited by so 
many travellers and missionaries that we can claim that they are well known. 
The author of the study has consulted the various printed sources, and also a 
manuscript by Thevet in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. He himself 
was already known as a specialist in the field through two previous studies in 
the same cultural cycle. This volume describes the civilizing gods, the mys- 
tical twins, the cosmological and creation myths, the various genii, the 
magicians, the treatment of the sick, threshold rites, ritual anthropophagy 
and various taboos and rites. An important chapter deals with the myth of 
the “land without evil,” its survival and the messianic movements it inspired. 
The volume is illustrated by the reproduction of a large number of ancient 
woodcuts, many of them dealing with anthropophagy. Sources are quoted 

at length. It is certain that this work on the Tupinamba will be of funda- 
mental value in the field of history of religions. Jj. A. M. 


La religion des Tupinamba, et ses Rapports avec elle des autres tribus Tupi- 


Practical Theology 
Purpose in Teaching Religion. By George Walter Fiske. New York: Abing- 
don, 1927, pp. 224. $1.75. 
The author, Professor of Religious Education at Oberlin, feels that teach- 


ers of religion need a clearer understanding of why they are teaching. So 
in twenty very brief chapters he summarizes in popular fashion some of the 
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history of religious education, and a number of modern principles and meth- 
ods under which it is carried out. Part I places the emphasis on the child © 
rather than subject matter as an objective, and sets forth the need of educa-_ 
tion in religion. Part II surveys cursorily such topics as codperation with the 
public school, architecture for school purposes, a graded curriculum, worship, 
dramatics, project teaching, etc. It is chiefly a manual for the uninitiated. J 
No one topic is very thoroughly treated and no new contributions are offered _ 
to the general subject. The discussion of worship is perhaps the best section. 
The recommendation of projects might easily lead a school to long wander- — 
ings in the wilderness. Like edged tools, projects need to be in the hands of 
experienced workmen. There are many clever turns of phraseology, and the 
chapter bibliographies will be useful to young students. L. B. 


Bible Lessons for the Sunday Mornings of the Christian Year. Edited by — 

Charles L. Slattery. Houghton Mifflin, 1925, pp. xii+ 252. $1.50. 
Bible Lessons for the Sunday Evenings of the Christian Year. Edited by 

Charles L. Slattery. Houghton Mifflin, 1928, pp. viii+ 227. $1.50. : 

These two convenient little books give the text of the morning and evening — 
Lessons for Sundays throughout the Christian year; they are based upon the © 
new Lectionary, they preserve the text of the A. V. (with some of the mar- | 
ginal readings of the ‘General Convention Bible,’ 1901), and each lesson is 
introduced with a suitable preface, giving the setting, background, or central | 
theme of the passage. The custom of using such prefaces is apparently be- _ 
coming more general, and clergymen and other readers will find the present | 
ones most suggestive. 


The Mass. By Joseph A. Dunney. Macmillan, 1928, pp. viii + 375. $2.50. 

Reissue of a very beautiful textbook for use in Roman Catholic schools, 
with many illustrations, and a wide variety of comment, historical, liturgical, 
theological, devotional, practical. Throughout it one feels the strong under- 
current of that love for the Mass which richly characterizes the best Roman 
Catholic devotional literature. Aside from the fullness of historical informa- 
tion, and the fine, suggestive practical applications, the book is of value as 
indicating the quality of the religious educational material the Roman Church 
in America is producing these days. Would that we had a book of similar 
high quality for use in the Episcopal Church! 


The Middle Way. Suggestions for a Practicable Ceremonial. By Latta 

Griswold. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, pp. 115. $1.50. 

This is a thoroughly sane, non-partisan, loyally Anglican little book of 
suggestions on ceremonial and preaching, and should be in the hands of all 
our clergy and theological students. It is well timed, for it takes as its basis 
the new Revised Prayer Book, and furthers as well as presupposes that 
unity of the Church which was so conspicuously emphasized at the recent 
General Convention in Washington. The reviewer, who happens to be teach- 
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ing a course in ministration, began by marking a few passages containing 
hints useful to his students; but he soon gave up, and decided to use the volume 
as a text book for part of the course. He was marking almost every other 
sentence! No doubt other clergymen and instructors will have a similar 
experience. 


Parochial Missions Today. By Peter Green. Int. by Percy M. Herbert. 
Longmans, 1928, pp. ix +120. $1.50. 
Canon Green, who knows what he is writing about, has produced a prac- 
tical little treatise that will be almost as useful here as in England. And it 
will be especially in demand, as the literature on Evangelism within the 
Church is not extensive. Those who look for great things from the move- 
ment of Evangelism, strongly conmended by the Bishops and Deputies at the 
Washington Convention, will sympathize with the view expressed by the 
Bishop of Blackburn in the Introduction: “ Conferences, Campaigns, Conven- 
tions, and a score of other methods have been tried, with greater or less 
success. But it is time that we explored again the method of parochial mis- 
sions, and set our hand to train the men to lead them.” 


_ Spiritual Direction. By T. W. Pym. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, pp. 212. 
$2.00. 

Canon Pym is well known in this country for his conferences on preach- 
ing and his excellent volumes on Psychology and the Christian Life. The 
present volume, ‘An Essay in Pastoral Theology in the Light of Present-day 
Needs,’ as the sub-title reads, is an admirable study of some of our most 
‘pressing problems from the vantage-point gained in his earlier books. On 
all hands it is recognized that Pastoral Theology needs to be brought up to 
date, especially in the field of Psychology. This book, with its predecessors, and 
along with them Mr. Kirk’s ‘Studies in Moral Theology,’ are among the 
pioneers in this territory. The book is full of sane, wholesome advice for 
confessors, directors, and pastors generally. 


1929 Churchman’s Kalendar of Daily Bible Readings. Book Store, C. M. H., 
281 Fourth Ave., New York, 1928, pp. 62. $.10. 
Prepared by a Committee headed by Bishop Ferris, and providing brief 
comments on the passages chosen, the ‘ Kalendar’ deserves its steadily widen- 
ing circulation. 


Standards for City Church Plants. Malden, Mass.: W. S. Athearn, Director, 
54 Converse Ave., 1920, pp. 75. $.50. 
This little book was designed to be used with the Interchurch World 
Movement Score Card for rating city churches and religious education plants, 
and will be found suggestive to those building parish ‘ plants.’ 


j 
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Not Slothful in Business. By Herbert A. Bosch. Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 
pp. 208. $1.75. 

This is another book on Church Finance and both clergy and their vestries 
would profit by reading it. Part 1 dealing with evangelization, with “ reach- 
ing men, the Church’s primary responsibility,” will strike a responsive chord 
among Episcopalians for the recent General Convention gave its enthusiastic 
endorsement to the program of the National Commission on Evangelism. 
Part II on “raising money” has eighteen chapters on that subject, clear, 
suggestive, practical, and free from the vulgarities of so many books on 
raising money. 

The author is the pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio. 7 


His book, however, is not sectarian in its outlook nor denominational in -its 
tone. G. C. S. — 


The Eternal Spirit in the Daily Round. By Frank Carleton Doan. New York: 

Harper, 1928, pp. xii + 204. 

This is a series of meditations in the form of conversations with one’s 7 
soul. They stand group-wise, one set relating to different periods of a day, = 
another to characteristics of divine manifestation in the experience of the 
soul, a third to the varying moods of the human spirit, a fourth to the oe 
ascending years in a single life, and so on. The writer is plainly a lover of 
nature and of God, convinced of the radiance of the spirit, and an all-per- 
vading divine immanence. Beyond this his theolgoy does not venture—Christ 7 
is not mentioned, or apparently needed. The social outlook is rudimentary. > 
There are some passages of real beauty, especially that entitled “In Time 
of Soul-Union,” which is a meditation for a bride and groom. Yet on the _ 
other hand there is a sameness which renders the reader satisfied with - 
little at a time. One senses a very earnest effort to open up the channels of 
spiritual communion, and to strengthen and glorify daily living by — 
of it. Yet the mystical range seems to lack extent and variety. It is modern 


but not profound. L. B. 


The Everyday Philosophy of Jesus and His Brother James. By Arthur 
Barber. Boston: Badger, 1928, pp. 132. 


_ One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the output of books on 
religious subjects written by what we are pleased to call the men in the 
street. One such is this little volume. Without literary style, and with oie 
superficial and second-hand acquaintance with modern scholarship, it is ~ 
marked by naive sincerity and enthusiasm. Cc. L. D. 


A Quiet Room. A Book of Prayers and Offices. Compiled by R. Ambrose © 
Reeves. Int. by Samuel B. Booth. Harper, 1928, pp. xiv + 109. $1.25. 
As Bishop Booth points out in the Introduction, ‘the obvious lack of 

prayer today is a tacit avowal of much unbelief or doubt.’ Perhaps the way _ 
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_ back to faith is not by intellectual effort alone, or by increasing external 
activity, but first of all by the practice of praying. For all such persons as 
think this worth while, the present volume will be a real help. Clergy with 

‘classes in personal religion’ or prayer groups will find it very useful. The 
offices it sets forth are extremely flexible, as they should be, and permit of 
enlargement and adaptation as need suggests. May the day soon come when, 
in addition to the formal, stately offices of the Book of Common Prayer, 
church folk may gather for simple devotional exercises, for brief, quiet 
‘prayer meetings’ of the kind so hard to produce with Morning and Evening 
Prayer alone. We seem to be in the necessarily preliminary stage, at present, 
of liturgical experiment. Let us hope the experiments are all conducted on 

as high a level as this book maintains! 


_ The New Quest. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 202. 
$1.75. 

Dr. Jones has travelled widely, and with observant and contemplative 
vision; he has read widely, knowing something of the best literature of all 
the ages. And in this book he has given of his best. We cannot read it 
without profit to the mind and soul. The author is frankly a Quaker, but 

- says very little of the particular truths of that faith, though he does ever and 
again reveal something of its beautiful spirit. 

The reader may be puzzled as to what the new quest is, but will finally 
conclude that it is the eager and peculiar quest of our restless age. The 
; characteristic note of this quest is to take little on authority, but rather to 

find out for oneself. 
_ The main goal of the quest so far as this book is concerned is religion. 
The author finds much of immense value in the past but realizes that we 
"must satisfy the hunger of the soul with food suited to the spirit of our age. 
L. W. B. 


The Great Reality. By G. H. S. Walpole. New York: Longmans, 1928, pp. 
xiv + 215. $2.40. 
This is an appeal, very earnest, devout, and simple, for the realization of 
the constant presence of Christ dwelling in the hearts and lives of his people, 
through the Holy Spirit. The steady insistence on what Christ-consciousness 
should be, in all common sense, and how little it is to us in fact, reminds 
one a little of Law’s Serious Call. M. B. s. 


Jesus Christ, The Model of Manhood. By Alban Goodier. Macmillan, 1928, 
pp. x + 80. $.60. 
Mary, The Mother of God. By O. R. Vassall-Phillips. Macmillan, 1928, pp. 
ix + 84. $.60. 
These two little books belong to “The Treasury of the Faith Series,” 
written by Roman Catholic writers, and now numbering thirty-five titles with 
an additional index volume. Like all series of this sort they are not equal 
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in value, but they contain much that is worth while. Archbishop Goodier 
treats of our Lord’s perfect manhood as attested by the witness of His friends, 
His enemies, His teaching and His practice. Studying Him without pre- 
conceptions as Man, He refuses to remain in the category of men; “ the 
more we try to fix him down, to appoint limitations, to declare him to be 
this and not that, so much the more does he elude us. On the other hand, 
the more we appreciate and see, the more he grows upon us, till any descrip- 
tion of him seems a mere shadow of the truth, wholly inadequate” (p. 70). 
Naturally we do not expect in a work of this description any material con- 
tribution to our knowledge, but, so far as it goes, it is wholly commendable. 
The critical reader may be offended by the complete ignoring of all matters 
bearing upon New Testament criticism; the fastidious by the failure to 
capitalize pronouns referring to our Lord. 

One who has the habit of reading with pencil in hand will find many 
occasions for its use as he turns the pages of Fr. Vassall-Phillips’ book, and 
the margins will be thickly sprinkled with interrogation points; these will 
refer not to his doctrinal statements, which we take for granted, but to his 
historical references and, in a smaller degree, to his exegesis. F. H. H. 


Altar Stairs. By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 

xi + 205. $1.75. 

Though intended for use in the pulpit and at the altar, this collection of 
about a hundred and twenty prayers for various needs and occasions will be 
found useful for private purposes. The phrasing is choice, and echoes the 
language of Scripture, hymns, and Liturgy. As in most modern prayers, 
however, there is a note of mellifluous vagueness to be heard now and then, 
and the Augustinian inversions (‘life of truth and truth of life,’ etc.) are 
sometimes striking in their contrast to the simple style of the Prayer Book 
collects. 


The Child on His Knees. By Mary Dixon Thayer. New York: Macmillan, 

1928, pp. 131. $.75. 

A reissue of a very charming collection of prayers in verse for Roman 
Catholic children. The Roman peculiarities are not very numerous, and 
many of the prayers could be used, in fact, by Protestant mothers in teach- 
ing their children to pray. Many children in Anglican homes are already 


using the volume. 
Homiletics 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach. Edited by James Marchant. New 

York: Harper, 1928, pp. viii + 307. $2.50. 

If I had only one sermon to choose from this book, it would be—yes, I 
am sure it would be—the one on “God’s Purpose for Man” by the Rev. W. 
E. Orchard from the text, “I shrank not from declaring unto you the whole 
counsel of God.” And my next choice would be “Glorying in the Cross,” 
by Principal Garvie from the familiar text in Gal. 6: 14. = 
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They are not very preachable sermons, any of them, as judged by Ameri- 
can standards. Somehow English preachers are either very scholarly and 
very dull, or, like the Bishop of London for example, very lively and rather 
shallow. The American preacher of parts on the contrary—thinking of men 
like Fosdick and Coffin and Luccock and Sockman and Hough and Merrill 
and Robert Norwood—are usually brilliant in the best sense of that word. 
The Englishman is seldom brilliant and these sermons are for the most part 
tiresome reading. They do not, I am sure, represent the contributors at their 
real best. And they certainly do not compare with the Best Sermons edited 
each year in America by Joseph Fort Newton. G. C. s. 


Newman on the Psychology of Faith. By Sylvester P. Juergens. New York: 

Macmillan, 1928, pp. xvii + 288. $2.75. 

Father Juergens, professor of Religion and Classical Languages at Mary- 
hurst Normal, Kirkwood, Missouri, has added a valuable book to our collec- 
tion of Newmaniana. John Henry Newman was not merely a great preacher 
and a great poet and a great saint, but he was also one of the Church’s great- 
est apologists, and more particularly the creator of two apologetic theories — 
that of the evolution of dogma, and that of the harmony between natural and 
revealed religion as constituting the average man’s implicit and strongest 
motive of credibility. The former theory is richly expounded in the essay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine; the latter, in the Grammar of 
Assent and Oxford University Sermons. 

This second important contribution is the subject of this author’s search- 
ing study of Newman’s psychology of faith in the individual, a painstaking 
thorough effort to locate Newman’s point of view from a study of his own 
works. It purports to answer this questionm—What does Newman teach 
about the motives which induce an ordinary Christian to assent to Divine 
Revelation? Chapter I deals with Newman’s purpose and method in pre- 
senting his opinions on the psychology of faith: Chapter II is a brief sum- 
mary of the theory of concrete assent described in the Grammar of Assent; 
Chapter III defines a special assent, that of supernatural faith and describes its 
chief properties. Chapter IV is an examination of the genesis of faith in the 
individual; Chapter V is a search for the sources of Newman’s psychology 
in his temperament, personal experiences, and friends. 

A bibliography, appendix in the form of notes, and index, add to the 
worth of a book which furnishes a valuable analysis of this central feature 
in Newman’s great apologetic for the Christian faith. c. c. s. 


Preaching on Church and Community Occasions. By Ozora S. Davis. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928, pp. viii + 223. $2.50. 

This is distinctly a disappointing book. The author presents “ brief 
general suggestions concerning the particular types of sermon called for by 
various occasions.” Then follow specific suggestions of text, subjects, and 
‘seed thoughts’ which are meant to be quickening ideas to give a healthy 
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start to the preacher’s mind. As a matter of fact the texts are the same old 
familiars, and the outlines are obvious and jejune. 

If clergy are looking for suggestive materials for sermons and direction 
in the outlining of addresses we do not hesitate to point to this book as an 
excellent example of what not to do and how not to do it. G.c. s. 


Voices of Assurance. By James E. Freeman. Morehouse, 1928, pp. xi+ 

71. $1.00. 

The sermons in this little book, “brief synopses” the Bishop calls them, 
were preached at the National Cathedral in Washington, and are published 
in charming format as the first volume in a projected series of “ Washington 
Cathedral” books. They are well entitled: not ambitious efforts at what 
some of our contemporaries call ‘great preaching,’ but strong, thoughtful, 
effective statements of the positive assurance which Christian faith offers an 
unsettled age, and most welcome in these days. 


The New Learning and the Old Faith. By Arthur W. Robinson. Long- 
mans, 1928, pp. x + 84. $1.40. 

Beginning with a survey of the development of theology during the last 
fifty years, Canon Robinson goes on to discuss the development of doctrine 
(in Newman’s sense) and the appeal to scripture. These lectures are fol- 
lowed by two essays, ‘The Purpose of God for the World’ and ‘ What is a 
Christian?’ A very sane, informing, reassuring little book with a modern 
outlook. As the author says, “ An optimist may be wrong; a pessimist must 
be. When the optimist is wrong, it is because his expectations were not 
large enough.” 


Miscellaneous 


Die Weltanschauung der Bibel. By Karl Heim. Fifth ed. Leipzig: Deichert, 

1928, pp. 93. M. 2.40. 

Four popular lectures—Gemeindevortrage—setting forth the world-view 
of the Bible, viewed as a connected whole, on the subjects of Creation, Sin 
and the Fall, the Word from the Cross (the Death of Christ), and the hope 
of a new heaven and earth. 

Die Evangelische Theologie: Ihr jetzsiger Stand und ihre Aufgaben. III. 
_ Die Kirchengeschichte. By Gustav Kriiger and Leopold Zscharnack. 
(Part i. By Gustav Kriiger). Halle: Bchdlg. des Waisenhauses, 1928, 
pp. 77. M. 3. 
IV. Die Systematische Theologie. By Horst Stephan. Ib., pp. 93. M. 
3.60. 

A fine bibliographical survey of present-day Evangelical Theology and 

of the problems confronting it. Part i of Vol. III covers Church History 


Religion, Dogmatics, and Ethics. The series will be extremely useful to 
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i anyone seeking orientation in the field of modern German Evangelical 
theology. 


_ Haudbuch fiir die Kirchliche Amt. By Martin Schian and Walther Buntzel, 

Lfg. xi. Hinrichs, 1928, pp. viii + 641-700. M. 3.60. 

This ‘handy dictionary of practical theology,’ as we might call it, is now 
complete. The brief but up-to-date articles are a convenient guide to 
theological and ecclesiastical information from the German viewpoint. For 
distinctly German matters the book is most valuable to students in America 
and other countries—some of its information is inaccessible in our own 
dictionaries and handbooks. 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Ed. by Hermann Gunkel and 
Leopold Zscharnack. Lfgn. 37-42 (Vol. II, coll. 1314-1888). Tibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1928. M. 3.60 each double number. 


The present instalments of the new RGG carry it down to Hilfsschule, 
_ with the important articles Gottesbeweise, Gottesdienst, Gottesglaube, Gottver- 
trauen, Gral, Griechische Religion, Griechisch-Rémische Philosophie, Hebréer- 
brief, Hegel, Heidenchristentum, Hellenismus, Hermas—not to mention 
biographical sketches of great religious leaders and theologians, including 
some now living. The really international scope of the encyclopaedia is 
suggested when, e.g., one finds a good if brief account of Dr. Frank Gun- 
saulus. 


Aristophanes in English Verse. By Arthur S. Way. Vol. I. Macmillan, 

1927, pp. xxiv + 382. 

Professor Way’s fine verse translations of the classics are widely khown— 
for example, his Euripides appears in the ‘Loeb Classical Library.’ In the 
present volume he enables the reader to reconstruct in imagination the Athens 
of Aristophanes’ day, gives a brief, succinct introduction to each play, and 
renders Aristophanes’ verses in a sprightly English metre that carries one 
along in light and cheerful fashion. 


Even Unto Bethlehem. By Henry van Dyke. Scribner, 1928, pp. 103. $1.50. 


Dr. van Dyke’s Christmas stories, beginning with The Other Wise Man, 
i helped to interpret the Spirit of Christmas to thousands of readers. 


His latest Christmas story will do the same—a reverent, realistic, beautifully 
told story of the Nativity. 
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